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Announcement of 


STORIES OF THE OLD BAY STATE, 
the States Series.) 
Independent stories, with a vein of connection or association running through the series 
which make a complete story of the history of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts from its 
settlement to the present time. Most charmingly written, and beautifully illustrated. 


By Exsripce 8S. Brooks. (Stories of 


OUR NEW POSSESSIONS. 

Rico, Hawan, 

An interesting and authentic account up to date of the physical features, climate, produc- 

tions, and resources; with history of the people, education, etc., of our recently added terri- 
tory. Four maps. Price......-. $ 


THE STORY OF THE THIRTEEN COLONIES. By H. A. Guennen. 


A fascinating historical reader, as well as a reliable text-book in the history of our country. 
All the main facts of colonial history presented simply yet vividly, and the whole so arranged 
as to be intelligible and deeply interesting to grammar school pupils. Attractively bound. 
Fully illustrated. Price........ $ .65. 


SELECTIONS FROM EDMOND AND JULES DE GONCOURT. 
with Introduction, Bibliography, Notes, and Appendices, by ArNnotp Guy Cameron, 
A.M., Ph.D., Professor of French in the John C. Green School of Science of Princeton 
University. (Authorized Edition.) 

The selections in this book cover the types and the whole time of their authors’ production. 


They practically follow the order of their original appearances in book form. The notes will 
be found to be full, and yet restrained, in comparison with the field of instruction and the his- 
torical and literary possibilities they suggest. / Price..++++++ $1.25. 


(Current Events for School Use.) Cusa, Purrto 


More New Books 


INTRODUCTORY FRENCH PROSE COTPIPOSITION. 
Instructor in French in the University of Michigan. 
Recommended for the use of students who have already gained some knowledge of French 
grammar,—say after the first year in the high school, or the first semester in college, although 
it may be employed sooner with satisfactory results. References may be made to any gram- 


mar. In two parts, with vocabulary containing all the French words used in both parts. 
Price... $ .25. 


By Victor E. Francois, 


SELECTED LETTERS OF MADAME DE SEVIGNE.  kaited for school use by 
L. C. Syms, Bachelier és Lettres, Licencié en Droit de l'Université de France: Boys’ 

High School, New York. 
Numeroug notes giving the student all the help required for understanding the many 
allusions to persons and events. The vocabulary has been made as complete as possible by 


giving the translation of all the idiomatic expressions contained in the text. 
Price......+. $ .40. 


LEGOUVE ET LABICHE’S LA CIGALE CHEZ LES FOURTIS: Comédie 
en un Acte. Edited, with Notes and Vocabulary, by Tuomas J. Farrar, M. A., 
Instructor in the Washington and Lee University. 

It is hoped this new edition of Labiche’s charming comedy may prove attractive to students 
and useful to instructors, when put to the practical test of actual use in the classroom. Full 

vocabulary and notes. .25. 


FRENCH SIGHT READING, 4 systematic preparation for sight or rapid reading in 
French. By L. C. Rocrrs, A.B., High School, Cambridge, Mass. 

This course presents a systematic drill in sight reading, and it is found that the pupils who 
receive this drill do much more reliable work than those who have pursued the ordinary method. 
The vocabulary, though comparatively small, is well selected, and if thoroughly mastered will 
give pupils the ability to read ordinary works; and it is offered to the consideration of teachers 
who are aiming to give their pupils that ease in translation and confidence in themselves which 
a practical knowledge of words must insure. Price........ $ .40. 
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AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 


Boston Atlanta Portland, Ore. 


"The Perry Pictures 


ON E 


1200 SUBJECTS. 


Beautifully printed on paper 5% by 8 inches. 


CENT EACH (32°). 


No orders by mail for less than 25 pictures. 


se Until April 2O ve will send these Hour Beautiful Pictures 


and our Catalogue for two 2-cent stamps: 


Countess Potocka 
Hosea (by Sargent) 


Remember the name of these Pictures: 


Mention Journal of Education, and SEND TO-DAY. 
Boston Office, Tremont Temple. New York Office, 156 Fifth Ave. 


Rudyard Kipling 
Easter Morning 
PERRY Pictures. 


THE PERRY PICTURES CO., Malden, Mass. 


The 


ity, at the most reasonable rates. 


VERY ONE is talking about expansion. 


Notwithstanding the expansion in the use of 
none in the price, but they are everywhere offered, notwithstanding their first-class qual- 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN COMPANY, 


26 John St., New York. 
Works, Camden, N, J. 


iw | By Saran L. Arnovp, Supervisor of Schools, Boston, and | 


C. B. Gitsert, Supt. of Schools, Newark, N. J. Fully illustrated. 


“In this series | find a very complete compilation of interest- 
ing and eminently instructive reading matter, which rests upon 
the very highest plane of literary merit.”—W.C. HARDING, School 
Board, Braintree, Mass. 


‘‘I know of no series that I lkeso much, They seem to me 
books for which teachers, parents, and children may be truly 
thankful.”—Mrs. A. W. CooLey, Asst. Supt. Schools, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

“In point of matter (both as to the literary merit and grad- 
ing), style of art displayed in the illustrations and binding, and 
generai attractiveness, they are the best readers with which I am 
acquainted.”’—A. G. BALcoM, Principal, Franklin School, New- 
ark, N. J. 


phia Schools. 
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chester, Mass. 


tory of his country. 


SILVER, 


Stepping Stones to Literature. First Steps in the History of Our Country. Historic Pilgrimages in New England. 


By W. A. Mowry, Ph.D., and A. M. Mowry, A.M. 316 pp. Among Landmarks of Pilgrim and Puritan Days, and of 


BOOKS RECEIVE COMMENDATIONS FROM ALL 


60 cents. 


FrRST STEPS IN THE HISTORY OF OUR COUNTRY clothes old 
stories with such new and attractive garments that I have read 


the whole book asa matter of entertainment. 0 , 
high degree of popularity.”—W. C. Jacoss, Asst. Supt., Philadel- is a book of great worth. It occupies a new field, and as a sup- 


“The wise and happy groupings, the equally wise and happy 
selection of facts,and the simple, chaste, attractive style, make | 
the book desirable either as a text-book or as a supplementary | 
reader.’”’—E. M. LANCASTER, Principal, Gilbert Siuart School, Dor- | the narrative and illustrations being remarkably good.’’—THOMAS 


‘* With a book of that kind in the hands of beginners, I see no | 
reason why every child should not become interested in the his- | It is history loca 
It seems to me it would enliven a drone.”’| well wrought of American stuff and dyed with American pig- 


—E. G. MACHAN, Co. Supt., LaGrange Co., Ind. 
BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, 


NEW YORK, 


By Ep- 


the Colonial and Pre-Revolutionary Periods. 
Over 120 illustrations. 


win M. Bacon. 12mo. 486 pp. 
Cloth, $1.20. 


“Your new volume‘ Historic Pilgrimages in New England’ 


I predict for ita 
| plementary reader has no equal. No school where colonial his- 
tory is taught can afford to do without it.’—GEORGE WINCH, 
Pres. State Teachers’ Association of New Hampshire. 

“It is undoubtedly the best book of the kind yet printed, both 


WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, Cambridge, Mass. 
* Every oy pases / will be richer when this book is added to it. 
ized and specialized. ... It 1s, indeed a book 


| ments "—THE INDEPENDENT, New York. 
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OF INTEREST TO TEACHERS. 
Of great interest to all teachers desiring 
to keep pace with the latest research and 
the best thought relative to their chosen 
calling are three new books published by 

Longmans, Green, & Co., New York City. 

The first of these is entitled ‘‘Psychology 
in the Schoolroom,” and it is intended to 
assist the teacher in applying to the daily 
work of the school the general principles 
of the science of psychology. It takes ac- 
count of the observed facts in the mind 
and body of the child, and shows their di- 
rect relation to the art of teaching. It 
does not take up the routine subjects and 
suggest methods of teaching, but tells the 
teacher how to know his pupils, and how 
to develop them. “Tt is,” says John J. 
MeNulty, professor of moral philosophy 
in the College of the City of New York, 
and lecturer, “the most practical aid to a 
preparation for meeting the requirements 
for securing higher teaching licenses.”’ 

Another notable book for teachers is 
“The Art of Teaching,’ by David Salmon, 
the author of Longmans’ “School Gram- 
mar,’ known to thousands of New Eng- 
land teachers and students. This book is 
devoted to the exposition of teaching as a 
technical art, founded on experience, 
philosophical principle, and scientific ob- 
servation. That there is nothing narrow 
in Mr. Salmon’s treatise may be guessed 
from an extract taken from his introduc- 
tion: “‘We may say that a man, com- 
pletely and generously educated, has every 
muscle in his body well developed; every 
sense trained to the rapid and full percep- 
tion of physical facts; a memory strong 
to retain, quick to reproduce, and stored 
with knowledge likely to facilitate the 
business and elevate the pleasures of life; 
an imagination accustomed to create 
lively pictures of beauty and lofty ideals 
of conduct; an intellect refined and 
powerful, sure in judging and logical in 
reasoning; emotions moved to admiration 
by whatsoever things are true and of good 
report; a will which has so constantly de- 
creed right action that wrong has become 
difficult.” 

The third book referred to is “German 
Higher Schools,” by Dean James E. Rus- 
sell of the Teachers’ College, New York, 
a book which all teachers interested in 
the study of comparative school systems 
must henceforth have. ‘‘There is no work 
in the English language, known to us,” 
says the Dial, “that contains so much and 
so valuable information about the second- 
ary schools of Germany. Nor is the book 
a book of facts merely; the author has 
an eye also for ideas and forces, and con- 
ducts his historical narration with con- 
stant reference to these factors.”’ 


NEW ENGLISH CLASSICS. 


Benjamin H. Sanborn & Co. announce 
for early publication in the Cambridge 
Literature Series: — 

Addison.—‘‘Sir Roger de  Coverley 
Papers.’ Edited by Frederick lL. Bliss, A. 
M., principal of Central high school, De- 
troit, Mich. 

Burke.—‘“‘Speech on Conciliation with 
America.”’” Edited by Anna A. Fisher, A. 
M., professor of English literature, the 
University of Denver. 

Coleridge.—‘‘Ancient Mariner.’ Edited 
by John Phelps Fruit, Ph.D., professor of 
English, William Jewell College, Missour’. 

yoldsmith.— ‘Vicar of Wakefield.” 
Edited by Robert John Peters, A. M., pro- 
fessor of.English literature, Missouri Val- 
ley College. 

Longfellow.—‘“Evangeline.”” Edited by 
Agnes M. Lathe, A. M., late instructor in 
Inglish, Women’s College, Baltimore. 

Lowell.‘ Vision of Sir  Launfal.”’ 
Edited by Ellen A. Vinton, A. M., instrue- 
tor in English, Washington, D. C. 

Macaulay.—‘‘Essay on Milton and Ad- 
dison.’’ Edited by J. Griffith Ames, A. B. 
(Oxford, Eng.), late professor of English 
literature, Kenyon College. 

Milton.—‘“L’Allegro,” ‘Il Penseroso,”’ 
“Comus,” and “Lycidas.”’ Edited by Ed- 
ward S. Parsons, A. M., Colorado College. 

Pope.—-‘‘Translation of the Iliad,” books 
I, VI., XXII., and XXIV. Edited by 
Philip J. Gentner, A. B., Indiana Univer- 
sity. 

Shakespeare.—‘‘Macbeth.”’ Edited by 
James T. Akers, Ph.D., Central Univer- 
sity, Kentucky. 

Shakespeare.-— ‘‘The Merchant of 
Venice.”” Edited by John Goddard Hart, 
A. M., instructor in English, Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

Tennyson.—‘‘The Princess.’’ Edited by 
Lewis W. Smith, Ph.D., instructor in Eng- 
lish, Lincoln normal, Nebraska. 


Bildad—‘‘Do you think the Greeks will 
ever again make a great nation?” 

Ichabod—‘Well, they seem to be mak- 
ing a great race,” 


FOR VERTICAL WRITING 


“= JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


VERTICULAR PEN / 


JOSEPH GILLOTIS 
OD 


1045, VERTICULAR. 


1046, VERTIGRAPH. 
The BEST QUALITY and MOST DURABLE, therefore LEA ST EXPENSIVE. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS..... 


...91 John Street, 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
MULTISCRIP 


1047, MULTISCRIPT. 


New York. 


aminations. 


Bureau of Civil Service Instruction, 
123 FIFTH STREET, N. E., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


We aid those who want to secure a position in the Civil Service 
Department. 85,000 positions filled through the Civil Service by ex- 
War creates a demand for large increase of employees. 


FROM 


‘‘ The Colorado Special.’’ One 


Night to Denver. 


k, TENBROECK, Gen’l Eastern Agent, 
287 Broadway, New York. 


EK. DICKINSON, General Manager, 
S. A. HUTCHISON, A3s3’t Gen’l Pass’r Agt., 
LOMAX, Gen’l Pass’r & Tkt. Agt., 


TIME (8) - MONEY 
SAVE /T USING THE 
Union Pacific Railroad. 


BEST ROUTE TO AND 


COLORADO UTAH, CALIFORNIA, OREGON, 
WASHINGTON, IDAHO, and MONTANA. 


‘*Tre Overland Limited.’’ California in Three Days. 
Leaves Chicago 6.30 P. M. Daily for Pacific Coast Points, 


Leaves Chicago 10.00 A.M. Daily: Arriving at Denver 1.30 P.M. 


For complete information concerning these magnificent trains and the Union Pacific Railroad address 


MASSEY, 
New England Freight and Passenger Agent, 


5 State St., Boston, Mass. 


Omaha, Neb. 


SONGS AND SONG GAMES. 
For the Little People. 


| 
Arranged by M. E. Corrine, Teacher 
Training School, Providence, R. 
Second edition. Price, 25 cents. 
Primary and Kindergarten teachers will be de- 
lighted with this new collection of charming Songs, 
Song Games, Marches, and Exercise Games for the 
little ones. 


PRIMARY FRIDAY AFTERNOONS. 


Selections for Memorizing. 


By 8S. C. Peasopy. Second edition. Paper. 
Price, 25 cents. 
A charming collecti n of poems written to answer 
the needs found in the first two or three years of 
school life, especially the first. 
It was the aim of the author to have some point or 
moral embodied in each, and thus through the 
child’s natural love of rhythm more strongly impress 
the lesson. 


CHALK - MARKS 
For the Blackboard. 


Drawn by R. AuGssurG, Author of 

‘* Drawing Simplified.”” Price, 20 cents. 
A series of nearly 300 outline drawings designed 
in the most simple manner, drawn with the least 
number of lines to express the idea, and in sucha 
manner that if an attempt is made to reproduce 
them, the right way will be chosen naturally. The 
drawings are so situpleas to need no special direc- 
tions. They are axioms. Perspective has been 
eliminated trom them entirély. The drawings may 
be used for object lessons, numbers, languaye, and 
busy work, or as drawing cards. 


GYMNASTIC CARDS 
Of the Ling System. 


By F. A. Morsg, Principal Sherwin School, 
Boston, Mass. In three series. Price, 15 
cents each. The three series to one ad- 
dress, 35 cents. 
These cards, containing graded exercises, have 
been prepared with great care. There isa regular 
progression from card to card, and from one series 
to the next, and the various movements have been 
thoroughly tested in both primary and grammar 
grades, 


MANUAL OF GYMNASTICS, 


Revised and Enlarged Edition. 
25 cents. 

Contains plain, simple, and practical exercises for 

Gymnastic Training in the schools, many of them 

being set to the music of familiar tunes, with easy 


Price, 


lessons as to their application. 


HELPS FOR TEACHERS. 


TEACHERS’ HELP MANUALS. 


Paper, 25 cents each, or 


5 copres for $1.00. 
500 _ Exer- 


Fifteenth 
500 exercises adapted 


Twenty-seventh thousand. 


with a large variety 


By W. V. 


Contains 


Twelfth thou- 


xercises and problems, 


lower 


in Arithmetic. 
Twelfth thousand. 


By 


This book contains 400 


one of the most valua- 


Teachers of 
book of 


By Seymour 
It is a novel book 
fternoons”’ are nicely 
adapted to all classes 


1. Practical Grammar. 
cises. Edited by Seymour Eaton. 
thousand. Contains over 
to all grades. 
2. Manual of Correspondence. Edited 
by Seymour Eaton. 
A complete course of instruction in social and 
business correspondence; 
of forms and exercises. 
3. Mechanics’ Arithmetic. 
Wright, B. A. Thirteenth thousand, 
nearly 700 problems in practical measurement 
suitable tor beginners, with answers. 
4. Easy Problems for Young Think- 
ers. Edited by Seymour Eaton, 
sand. Contains over 800 e 
with answers, for review work in the 
grammar grades. 
5. Catch Questions 
By Rev. A. D. Capel, B. A. 
Contains over 600 exercises and problems, with 
answers. 
6. 100 Lessons in Composition. 
W. H. Huston, Toronto, 
practical exercises, and is 
ble works on composition ever written. 
7. Manual of Rhymes, Selections, and 
Phrases. By Oscar Fay Adams. 
all grades will gladly welcome this 
charming selections. It meets a great need. 
8. 40 Friday Afternoons. 
Eaton and F. A. Blanchard. 
ona novel plan. The “A 
graded, and the work is 
of schools. 
9. 


raphy. 


By Seymour Eaton. 


Common Sense Exercises in Geog- 


Every teacher of 


Geography will be delighted with this Manual. 
It is a book of Lxercises,—not ordinary ques- 
tions,— such as will require original thinking on 


the part of both teacher and pupil 


ILLUSTRATED LESSONS. 


Lor the Kindergarten and Primary School, 
with paper-folding. 


By Wo. E. Surtpon, 


Rosa A. 


Mary Sittmman, Bette St. Joun PEar- 


son, and M. W 
Price, 25 cents. 
EXERCISES 


Compiled by Warren 
Price, 20 cents. 


CHICAGO: 
203 Michigan Avenue. 


HITE. Paper. 76 pp. 


AMERICAN FLAG. 


Wixtnror. Paper. 


These books will be sent to any address, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 


BOSTON: 
3 Somerset Street. 


KINDERGARTEN 


Send for New Catalogue. 


AND 
SCHOOL 


SUPPLIES 


J. W 
SCHERMERHORN & CO., 


Hast 14th St., 
New York, 


Maps! Globes! Books! 
KINDERGARTEN MATERIAL. 
School Supplies. 


J. L, HAMMETT COMPANY 


70 Fifth Ave., 352 Washington St., 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. 


McLaughlin’s Improved Pitch-Pipe. 


(Patent applted fur.) 


Sounds Upper C 
by simple pressure 
of the hand. 

It is Clean. 
No blowing by the 
mouth required. 


It Saves Time 
Ready for instant 
use. 

The Pipe 
itself being detach- 
able, others of differ- 
ent pitches can be 
supplied for the 
same base. 


Price, 50 Cents, 
Postage prepaid. 


DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC, 
PHILADELPHIA, March 7, ’99. 
MR. JAMES M. MCLAUGHLIN,— 

Dear Sir: Thasten to congratulate you upon the suc- 
cessful development and perfection of one of the most 
satisfactory Pitch-Pipes yet placed upon the market. It 
will prove a boon to pupils, teachers, and supervisors. 
I shall recommend its use with pleasure. — . 

Yours truly >. W. PEARSON, 


E. 
Director of Music, Philadelphia Public Schools. 


JAMES M. McLAUGHLIN, 


Supervisor of Music, Boston Public Schools, 
56 Bowdoin St., Dorchester, Boston, Mass. 


DIE-STAMPED * 
MONOGRAM .. 
PAPER 


Style 127 


Style 84 

We will engrave die (any 2 or 8 initials) in either of 
the styles shown in this ‘‘Ad” and will stamp 
two quires fine Correspondence Note Paper, in 


colored ink or bronze, with envelopes, for Sf 265. 


With Die Illuminated, $1.50. Express Prepaid. 


24shs. fine Note Paper stamped with 
=] any initial desired, and 25 env. B0c. 
Six different sheets of fine Correspond- 
ence Note, stamped with any initial,3 
sheets illuminated, withenv. to match 


and our elegant Sample Book, 10c. 


50 ENGRAVED COPPER PLATE VISITING CARDS, 75c. 
, Wedding Invitations, $4.00 for 100. 


J. L. WOLFF, Box 136, MILWAUKEE, Wis. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


Hoosac : Tunnel : Route. 
ions The Short Line Between 
BOSTON 
ALBANY, 
NIAGARA FALLS, 
CHICAGO, 
ST. LOUIS, 
CINCINNATI, 


And All Points Wesi. 


Lake Champlain Route 

BETWEEN BOSTON 
BURLINGTON, VT., MONTREAL, OTTAWA, 
And All Canadian Points. 


Palace, Sleeping, or Drawing Room Cars on all 
through trains. 


2 


For Time Tables or space in Sleeping Cars call on 
any Ticket Agent of the Company, or address 

J. R. WATSON, 
Gen. Pass. Agt., Boston, MASss. 


Z 740 Prize Puzzles, New Games, Magical Illusions 


P &o. Einest Sample Book of CARDS Biggest list of 


mm Visiting and Hidden Name Premiums 
All for 2c. stamp. OHIO CARD CO,, Cadiz, Ohiv, 


Silk Pringe Cards, Love, Transparent, Escort & 
Acquaintance Cards, LAUGHING CAMERA, 


Any Subscriber 


of the JOURNAL OF EpucaTION who 
would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent toa friend can be 
accommodated by sending us, on a 
postal card, the name and address to 
which he would like the paper sent. 


Address 


New EnGianp PustisninG Co., 


3 Somerset St., B ston, Mass. 


NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to 
the JournaL or Epucarion will secure 
a year’s subscription free. 
N. E. PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 
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CLUB RATES. 


In clubs of three or more, yi ae ° 2.00 a year 
One renewal and one new subscription, 4. i 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, 5.50 ‘“* 


Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 


Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three o1 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person atone time. - 


$1.00 a year 
$3.00 


AMERICAN THACHER (monthly), . 
Both papers to one address, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St. . - - - - - . Boston, Mass. 


THE TRUTH. 
Friend, though thy soul should burn thee, yet be still. 
Thoughts were not meant for strife, nor tongues for 
swords. 
He that sees clear is gentlest of his words, 
And that's not truth that hath the heart to kill. 
The whole world’s thought shall not one truth fufill. 
Dull in our age, and passionate in youth, 
No mind of man hath found the perfect truth, 
Nor shalt thou find it; therefore, friend, be still. 


Watch and be still, nor hearken to the fool, 
The babbler of consistency and rule: 
Wisest is he who, never quite secure, 
Changes his thoughts for better day by day: 
To-morrow some new light will shine, be sure, 
And thou shaltgee thy thought another way. 
—Archibald Lampman. 


THE LITTLE GUIDE. 
BY EDITH H. KINNEY. 

My blithe little maiden with eyes of brown, 
Will you show me the way to Childhood Town? 
For I’m not quite sure that the road I know, 
Though I lived there ever so long ago! 
*Twas a lovely place, ‘neath the bluest sky, 
Where happy cloud-cherubs went smiling by; 
And all around it lay, sunny and still, 
Green meadows I’ve missed in Grown-up-ville. 
There dainty flower-folk tripped to and fro, 
There gay young winds did merrily blow, 
And wild birds told me such secrets there, 
As, since, I have never heard anywhere. 
Oh! in Childhood Town they are free and glad, 
But in Grown-up-ville we’re too staid and sad. 
My feet are so tired of this dusty track,— 
Come, take my hand, dear! I would wander back! 

—Kindergarten Review. 


HOW We READ—(V'L) 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


READING FOR INFORMATION. 


[The seventh of a series of articles, “The Reading of 
Lawyers”: “The Reading of Physicians’; “The Reading 
of Clergymen”; ‘‘The Reading of Editors’; “The Reading 
of Scholars”; ‘“‘The Reading of Teachers”; ‘Reading for 
Information’; ‘“‘Reading for Culture’; ‘‘Reading Profes- 
sionally”; “The Fads in Reading.’’] 

The teacher must be well-informed. 
poetry in reading for information, or in writing about 
such reading. Stanley Ilall, in one of those pregnant 
sentences for which he has become noted, says, “A 


There is no 


vise man spends as much time in deciding what to 
read as in reading.” It may well be said that. a wise 
iran spends’as much time in deciding how to read as in 
his would divide reading 
llow, what, and reading. 


dedding what to read. 
inte three equal parts. 
lirifting is nowhere more expensive than in reading. 
Self restraint is of the utmost importance in the read- 
ing of a teacher. He must read for information, and 
lor culture, read professional books and the books of 
the day. No one of these classes can be omitted, and 
ne one of them should be unduly emphasized. The 
tendeney is to read that which one enjoys, and there 
are so many books of each class that it is easy to spend 
all of one’s time on any one class of books and still be 
dissatisfied with what is accomplished. This is no- 
where more apparent than in reading for information. 
The world has changed greatly as regards the 
information. The best tendency of the 
toward condensation, elimination, and 
The demand is for much that is up-to- 


sources of 
times is 
specializing. 


date, accessible and reliable on the one hand, and that 
is exhaustive on the other. 

“The World Almanac” is the ideal on the one hand, 
as the government monographs are on the other. 


The New York World issues each year an almanac with 
more than 100,000 up-to-date, accessible, reliable faets, 
which it sells for twenty-five cents., This would seem 
to be the acme of human ingenuity. ? 
Qn the other hand, the United States government 
is issuing from time to time exhaustive monographs, 
which may be had for the asking. The treasury de- 
partment issued in 1896, when the financial question 
was uppermost in the minds of the people, a pamphlet 
upon gold and silver, known as No. 123, which con- 
inined all sources of information upon which John 
Sherman and William Jennings Bryan and every other 
man who spoke intelligently drew exclusively. There 
The first in- 


is no “politics” in these official issues. 
and the 


formation Tlawaii, Cuba, Porto Rico, 
Philippines was furnished by the United States depart- 
inent of agriculture. It is worth any teacher’s while 
to make a special study of government publications. 
No estimate can be placed upon the value of the 
Agricultural Year Book, the Monthly Summary of 
Commerce and Finance, the Monthly Consular Re- 
ports, the Weekly Summary of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, and similar publications. 

The geological and geographical surveys, the census 
reports, the reports of the bureau of ethnology, are 
suipples merely of thousands of exhaustive depart- 
mental documents, more valuable than any issues by 
private enterprise. 

Another feature of information equipment is the 
successor of the old-time scrap book. ‘The magazines, 
daily papers, and trade periodicals are freighted with 
information which may be of great value some time. 
The scrapbook is out of date. It is too cumbersome, 
contains too much that is soon worthless, In its place 
have come two companion substitutes. [nvelopes for 
clippings and a card catalogue of these cuippings, and 
of facts in magazines and books. ‘These cards are al- 
phebetically arranged, state the source of information, 
and the essential facts. Tere is a sample card: 


Form, Dee. ‘98. 
: Perry S. Heath, Asst. ?. M. Gen. 
Original Act 1883. 13,924 classified. 
Extended by Republican Prests., 27,677. 
Extended by Democratic Prests., 27,892. 
Classified positions now, 83,817. 
Unclassified position now, 95,079. 


Civil Service. 


If at any time later information is secured, bring 
the figures up to date and state authority. 

The secret of being well-informed is in not trying 
to remember facts any more than one does the time- 
table. | chance to live near a station that has 160 
trains a day. I know ‘the time of departure of the 
ix trains that 1 am likely to use. In my pocket is a 
small card with the time of the other 154.) The time- 
table is likely to change three or four times a year, and 
it would belittle short of idioticto memorize the trains, 

You can know where a thousand valuable facts are 
icr oceasion easier than you can learn and carry with 
you and keep up-to-date fifty. You are well-informed 
when you have at command the sources of informa- 
tion. It is not enough, however, for the teacher to 
ue colleeted material or to deal in compiled facts and 
figures. He will not know how much these signify 
unless he gathers material for himself. With some 
regularity a teacher should deliberately and persist- 
ently browse in some great book on travel, biography. 
and history. Always read in this line some recent 
hock, one from which the compilers have not gleaned. 

learn to look the book through and pick up here 
and there the things that you are likely to be glad to 
These books are often literary masterpieces. 
write a style that 
There is 


know. 
Fiske and Lodge, for instance, 
tempts one to revel in the literary features. 
much of the same spirit in Sven Hedin’s “Through 
Asia.’ and in “Audubon and His Journals,” but there 
are few teachers whe have the time to treat these works 
as a means of culture. If one can do this, then it 
ceases to be reading for information. 

The one acquirement that many teachers need is the 
art ef looking through some books without reading 
them with care. Read what you do read thoroughly, 
but the features of the book with which you are not 


concerned should be passed over lightly. The man 
who tells you every minute detail of a story, simply be- 
cause it happened, when the happening is of no inter- 
est to you and of no account in the story, is an intoler- 
able bore, but this is no more unreasonable than for a 
person who wishes to know the main facts about a 
chapter on travel to read with care recorded details 
that are of the utmost importance to the person who 
wants these details, but have no value to you. The 
scientific value of a chapter is often dependent upon 
tin se features of it that have slight popular interest. 
hy tequirs rare training to use books of information 
and not le used by them. Great men have often had 
remarkable skill in this diyeetion. All men of intel- 
ligence can heighten their powers in this direction, 
and it is worth one’s while to train for this power. 

A good dictionary, an up-to-date and reliable ency- 
clopedia, ‘The World Almanac, The Statesman’s Year 
look, and an occasional book of reference in one’s 
specialty is all that are absolutely necessary by way 
of investment, A carefully selected library of state 
and government books, which may be had without ex- 
pense, If one studies the art of using his state repre- 
sentative and senator, congressman and United States 
senator, and heads of departments, has high value to a 
teacher, and then one merely needs access to a good 
library, and the Habit of using it skillfully to be one 
of the best informed persons in the community, which 
every teacher should be. 


BITS OF PLANT-LORE*A—( VIL.) 


BY CLARABEL GILMAN. 


WHITE LILIES. 

In all ages and among people of every faith flowers 
have been the chosen offerings with which to grace 
their temples, and for Americans to-day the beautiful 
blossoms of the long-flowered white Bermuda lily are 
an integral part of the Easter joy and praise. 

The common white lily—Lilium candidum—from 
the Levant. perhaps even from the Holy Land, has 
long been a faverite in Europe, and was cultivated in 
both the cottage and the palace gardens of England 
when Gerarde wrote his “Herbal” in 1597. But the 
long-flowered white lily—Lilium longitlorum—with 
iis trumpet-shaped blossoms, we owe to the far Kast, 
where it isa native 6f China, Japan, and Cochin China, 
and is cultivated largely in those countries and-also in 
India. ‘This lily seems to be able to endure a higher 
temperature than any other species, almost all the 
members of the lily family being natives of temperate 
climates. 

The Bermuda Faster lily is the variety Harrisii of 
Lilitun longiflorum, from which it differs in several 
portant particulars that make it of great value to 
florists. Not only can it he more easily forced, flower- 
inv even in January, but it also blooms more abund- 
antly than the parent type, producing from four to ten 
blossoms from large-sized bulbs. Single bulb-seales, 
moreover, are said to make flowering bulbs in one year, 
and small bulblets not larger than peas to flower the 
first vear after being potted. 

While the Bermuda lily for its grace, its purity, and 
its exquisite fragrance deserves all the popularity it 
has attained, it is exceeded in size hy three other lilies, 
two of which are of special interest. These are the 
Neileherry lily and the Philippine lily. 
vraph of the genus Lilium, Elves says that the Neil- 
gherry lily, first discovered in the Neilgherry hills of 
Southern India, has larger flowers than any other 


In his mono- 


nlant of the order Liliaceae with which he is ac- 
quainted. ‘They are sometimes more than one foot in 
length, white or lem n-colored, with occasionally a 
tinge of pink, elegant in form, and delicious in 
fragrance, 

The Philippine lily—Lilium philippinense—like its 
Mast Indian cousin, is a native of tropical mountains. 
The description given of this beautiful flower makes 
one long for the time, now perhaps not far distant, 


*Copyright, 1896, by Clarabel Gilman, 
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when it may be a not uncommon inmate of American 
greenhouses. It was found in 1871 at an elevation of 
7,000 feet on the island of Luzon. Growing on steep 
banks, half-concealed among the grass, it revealed it- 
self quite’ as much by its fragrance as by its dazzling 
whiteness. “The stem, hardly thicker than a quill, 
and clothed with unusually fine and grass-like leaves, 
is not more than from nine to eighteen inches high, 
while the flower, which is rather inclined upward than 
horizontal, is from eight to ten inches long. It grows 
by hundreds in small patches, partly shaded by over- 
hanging trees.” Pure white in color, and the most 
narrowly funnel-shaped of all known lilies, it has a per- 
fume like that of Lilium longiflorum. It seems to 
bring the Philippines somewhat nearer home when we 
read that among the companions of this mountain lily 
are violets, bluebells, and anemones. 

But though the long-flowered lily has the most 
sacred associations for us to-day, it is,the common 
white lily around which clusters a rich store of legends 
dating from very early times. It was a favorite with 
Creeks and Romans, and was said to have sprung up 
where some drops of milk fell to the earth when the 
Milky Way was formed in the heavens. As it has al- 
ways been the symbol of a fair complexion, so its juices 
were believed to have the power of imparting remark- 
able beauty to the skin. Pliny says that the lily is 
“next in nobility to the rose,” and Linnaeus, many 
centuries later, calls lilies “Nobles of the vegetable 
kingdom.” ‘The Jews believed lilies to bea charm 
against witchcraft and enchantments. Judith is said 
to have been crowned with them when she started on 
her deadly misson to the tent of HMolofernes. Solo- 
mon’s crown was ornamented with lilies typifying love 
with charity, purity, and innocence. In the wedding 
ceremonies of the modern Greeks the priest has two 
chaplets of lilies and ears of corn, which he places on 
the heads of the bride and the bridegroom as symbols 
of purity and abundance. 

In heraldry the lily and the rose have for centuries 
been emblems of a mother and her son. The Norman 
dukes who conquered England probably knew this 
perfectly well when they placed the lily on the shield 
of Normandy. and the rose on that of England. 

T'lowers are not forgotten in the rites and the 
legends of the Christian church. King Henry VI. of 
England bequeathed to the church of Eton College a 
sum of money for a garden, “which is left for to sett in 
certain trees and flowers, behovable and convenient 
for the service of the same church.” But few and 
simple could have been the flowers grown in that 
garden, however, for scarcely any, even of our com- 
mon garden flowers, were cultivated in England till 
the sixteenth century. It must have been a very “old- 
fashioned” garden, full of such flowers as violets, lilies 
of the valley, daffodils, snowdrops, and single roses. 

Many plants were named for the Virgin Mary, and 
some were associated with her dress. The marigold— 
Shakespeare’s “Mary-bud”—she wore in her bosom. 
One of our most familiar orchids is “Our Lady’s 
slipper.” The ribbon-grass was “Our Lady’s garters,” 
ond the dodder her “laces.” Maiden-hair fern was 
‘alled “Virgin’s hair.” 

All white flowers, natural emblems of purity, were 
consecrated to the Virgin. The almond, fleur-de-lis, 
snowdrop, and narcissus were sacred to her, and the 
lily of the valley was called “Our Lady’s tears.” But 
her own especial flowers were the lily and the rose. 
The rosary, instituted by St. Dominie in her honor, 
was at first made of real roses strung together, and 
blest by the Pope or some other holy person before 
being used. The pure white lily, however, in Grecian 
and Roman mythology sacred to Juno, is the most 
fitting emblem of the sweet Virgin mother. Bloom- 
ing early in July, it was specially appropriate to the 
festival of the Visitation—July 2—instituted by Pope 
Urban VI. to commemorate the visit of Mary to her 
cousin Elizabeth. 

An old legend tells that “St. Thomas, who was ab- 
sent at the death of the Virgin, would not. believe in 
her resurrection, and desired that her tomb be opened 
before him; it was found full of roses and lilies. 
Then the astonished Thomas, looking up to heaven, 
beheld the Virgin ascending, and she, for assurance of 
his faith, flung down to him her girdle.” 

In art as well as tradition we find this beautiful sym- 
bolism. So in old Italian paintings the Madonna is 


represented with a vase of lilies by her side, in which 
are three flowers on three green stems, “the pure white 
petals signifying her spotless body, and the golden 
anthers within typifying her soul sparkling with divine 
light.” In the National gallery is a quaint picture of 
the Virgin and Child enthroned. St. Jerome and St. 
Francis are kneeling at the feet of Mary, and a red 
rosebud springing up at the knees of St. Jerome and a 
tall white lily at those of St. Francis are emblems of 
the love and purity of the Virgin Mother. Murillo in 
his Holy Family, also in the National gallery, repre- 
sents Joseph, the husband of Mary, with the lily in his 
hand, according to the legend that his staff had put 
forth lilies. We find the lily in old paintings of the 
Annunciation. Among our modern artists, Mary L. 
Macomber, in her beautiful picture called, “Hail! thou 
who art highly favored,” has placed a stalk with lilies 
in the angel’s hand. 

The lily has its place in architectural ornament. 
There was lily work on the top of the pillars of Solo- 
mon’s temple, and there are lilies on the tombs of 
Christian virgins in the Catacombs. the 
twelfth and thirteen centuries, the period when many 
Lady chapels were erected in England, the lily had a 
prominent place in English Gothic architecture. ‘The 
Cistercians, who, as well as the Dominicans, revered 
the Virgin as their patroness, adopted this emblem in 
their churches, “and their carved work of open lilies 
still graces with its mournful beauty many an ancient 
aisle and cloister which is fast crumbling into dust.” 

All white flowers are appropriate to the great 
church festival of Faster, and also the purple Pasque 
flowers and bright golden daffodils. But when the 


glorious Easter morn breaks forth after the gloom and 


ageny of Good Friday, amidst all the wealth of flowers 
and palms with which we decorate our churches, the 
lily shines transcendent, its snowy tube and golden 
heart fit emblems of the purity and love of “the Lamb 
that was slain.” 


ART LESSONS FOR SCHOOLS.*—(XIIZL) 


BY ANNA VON RYDINGSVARD, A. M. 


Last time we spoke of several masters of por- 
traiture had distinguished 
personages, and even been court painters, among them 


who painted — very 


Fig. 1. 
Velasquez, the Spaniard, and Van Dyck, the Flem- 
ing, who was such a favorite in England. A little 
later England produced a very celebrated artist, who 
painted his first portrait when he was only twelve 
years old, and who introduces landscapes into his pic- 
tures so beautifully that we can plainly see he would 


*Copyrighted, 1898. 


have been a very fine landscape painter had he not 
been greater as a portrait painter. This person was 
Joshua Reynolds, the son of a country clergyman 
and scholar, who had intended to make a physician of 
this son, till he saw what unusual aptitude for paint- 
ing he possessed. So at the age of eighteen years 
Joshua Reynolds was sent to London, to study with 
the fashionable portrait painter of the day, Thomas 


Fig. 2. 


Hudson. A few years later he went to Spain and 
Italy, and remained in the latter country two years, 
studying the works and the methods of the Old 
Masters. You will find every good artist, in all ages, 
has done this, no matter how original he may be him- 
self. When Joshua Reynolds came back to England 
he painted some famous beauties and sprang into favor 
at once. He became first president of the Royal 
Academy of England, which was founded in 1768, 
and during thirty years he exhibited 272 pictures in 
London, besides delivering lectures at the Academy, 
and contributing articles to art magazines. I tell 
you this to show you what great workers these persons 
who have become really famous have always been. 
The same year—1768—this artist was knighted, so 
we always speak of him as Sir Joshua Reynolds. I 
think you all know his portrait of Penelope Boothby, 
with her pretty frilled muslin cap on and her hands 
in long black mits sweetly folded in her lap; she is 
sitting out of doors. Then the five beautiful cherub 
heads must be familiar to you, also his “Strawberry 
irl” and “Simplicity.” The picture I show you is 
a portrait of Miss Bowles, with her dear little doggie. 
We do not know which to love more, the dog or the 
little girl, they are so sweet and natural. Notice the 
pretty effect of the landscape background, with the 
light falling through the trees. Of course, this is not 
what supplies light for the figures of the girl and her 
dog, but it is what we call “suggestive.” You can 
imagine Miss Bowles and her dog have just finished a 
romp in the woods, her wide open eyes suggest healthy 
exercise and being “almost out of breath,” while doggie 
looks perfectly willing to rest in his mistress’ arms, 
even if squeezed a bit closer than comfort requires. 
In 1850 this picture of Miss Bowles sold for £1,071, 
which would be considerably over $5,000 in American 
money, and in 1894 a portrait of Lady Betty Deline 
sold for £11,550, or nearly $58,000. It seems strange 
that so many years have to go by before true apprecia- 
tion is shown to artists, and even poets and musicians; 
while these are the very persons who would know best 
how to prize the recognition their merit deserves. 
The French have always been called a very polite 
people; it must be so when an art biographer is too 
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polite to give the age of a celebrated French portrait 
painter because it is a woman, Mme. Vigee Le Brun. 
So we only know that she was living in 1828, and that 
she studied with the celebrated Horace Vernet (whose 
“Prayer in the Desert” was in our first article) and 
with Greuze, whose pictures I hope you may learn to 
recognize. Madame Le Brun did some very charming 
portraits of distinguished personages, one of whom 
was the then Prince of Wales, and though she was 
made member of the Academies of ten different coun- 
tries, England neglected to confer this honor upon her. 
Perhaps you know her lovely portrait of herself paint- 
ing and the one of herself and daughter. The ex- 
ample given here is one of great charm and life-like- 
ness, the pese is easy and graceful, but striking and 
piquant. 

We return to Millet once more, that peasant painter 
of France, whose picture called “The Angelus” has 
been referred to already, and which is given here to- 
day. ‘These peasants are busy in the field at close of 
day when they hear the distant church bells ring the 
hour of evening prayer, called the “Angelus,” when 
they instantly drop pitchfork and basket and devoutly 
bow in an attitude of prayer. Could anything be more 
simple than this scene, as far as details of landscape 
and lines of the figures are concerned? Yet, does it 


Fig. 3. 


not awaken a deep responsive feeling in your heart? 
That isthe mind of the poet and the hand of the 
master speaking to you and awakening a reply from 
within you. Can you not seem to hear the bells that 
hang in the church tower across the fields, seen in the 
dim evening light? If any one place seems more 
fitted for the heart to turn devoutly to God in praise 


and prayer, it is some quiet spot in broad fields, in deep. 


forests, on lonely mountain sides, or on the illimitable 
ocean. It is the true touch of sympathy in all nature 
that makes this picture great. 


NATURE WITH THE POETS. 
BY ANNA LE POER, 
: MARCH. 
We may have prejudices against the month that is 
with us. Lowell, who so beautifully describes the 
snow, tells us in “Under the Willows” that 


May is a pious fraud of the almanac, 
_A ghastly parody of real Spring, 
Shaped out of snow and breathed with eastern wind. 


What must he have thought of March! But we 
cannot begin too early in the year if we would be of 
those 


“Who love the haunts of Nature, 
Love the sunshine of the meadow, 
Love the shadow of the forest, 
Love the wind among the branches, 
And the rain-shower and the snowstorm, 
And the rushing of great rivers 
Through their palisades of pine trees.” 
—‘The Song of Hiawatha.” 


We shall find abundant opportunity for “correlation” 
of nature and literature. 

As we read Longfellow’s “Poet’s Calendar’ and 
hear Martius plead his own cause, our sympathy is 


awakened. He was once the first month, but a mortal 
put another in his place. He says:— 
Hence I make war on all the human race; 
I shake the cities with my hurricanes; 
I flood the rivers, and their banks efface 
And drown the farms and hamlets with my rains. 
Rather harsh judgment. Perhaps the worst side 
only is shown. Let us hear what Whittier, who ad- 
mits that at times he longs for gentler skies, and 
dreams of “lands where summer smiles,” has to say. 
The following is from “The Bridal of Pennacook,” 
part seven:— 
The wild March rains had fallen fast and long 
The snowy mountains of the North among, 
Making each vale a watercourse,—each hill 
Bright with the cascade of some new-made rill. 
Gnawed by the sunbeams, softened by the rain, 
Heaved underneath by the swollen current’s strain, 
The ice-bridge yielded, and the Merrimack 
Bore the huge ruin crashing down its track. 


In part five of the same poem, and in the “Funeral 
Tree of the Sokokis” we find lines that show that 
The earth hath felt the breath of spring, 
Though yet on her deliverer’s wing 
The lingering frosts of winter cling. 

A graphie description of this transition period is 
given in part twenty-one of “The Song of Hiawatha” 
where Segwun, the Spring, visits the lodge of Peboan, 
the Winter, [and!| Even young children enjoy this 
when it is presented to them by an appreciative reader. 

We shall probably find no one poem containing as 
inany kindly thoughts about the month we are study- 
ing as are expressed in Bryant’s “March.” Each of 
the stanzas is too beautiful to receive a seeming slight 
by the choice of any other one of the seven for quota- 
tion. 
The following from “The Little People of the 
Snow,” by the same author, will be enjoyed, especially 
if the whole poem has ever been read:— 

But, when the spring came on, what terror reigned 
Among these Little People of the Snow! 

To them the sun’s warm beams were shafts of fire, 
And the soft scuth-wind was the wind of death. 
Away they flew, all with a pretty scowl 

Upon their childish faces, to the north, 

Or scampered upward to the mountain’s top, 

And there defied their enemy, the Spring; 
Skipping and dancing on the frozen peaks, 

And moulding little snowballs in their palms, 
And rolling them, to crush her flowers below, 
Down the steep snow-fields. 


In the last part of Bryant’s “Winter Piece” we have 
a vivid picture of the woods in the early spring, made 
Coubly interesting by allusion to sugar making. 

March is the time to begin if we or our pupils are to 
be like the forest seer described in Emerson’s 
*Woodnotes.” 

It seemed that Nature could not raise 
A plant in any secret place 
Jn quaking bog, on snowy hill, 
Beneath the grass that shades the rill, 
Under the snow, between the rocks, 
In damp fields known to bird and fox, 
But he would come in the very hour 
It opened in its virgin bower, 
As if a sunbeam showed the place, 
And tell its long-descended race. 
We must begin early, for 
“The untaught Spring is wise 
In cowslips and anemones,” 
we learn from Linerson’s “Nature.” It is true, only 
a few flowers come so early, but in Bryant’s “'T'wenty- 
Seventh of March” they are well described as 

Sweet flowers that nestle in the humblest nooks, 

And yet within whose smallest bud is wrapped 

A world of promise. 

Our summer birds also are beginning to appear. 
Bryant’s “Return of the Birds” was written in March, 
and is a poem to which we may profitably direct atten- 
tion. It commences 

I hear, from many a little throat, 
A warble, interrupted long; 
I hear the robin’s flute-like note, 
The bluebird’s slenderer song. 
Brown meadows and the russet hill, 
Not yet the haunt of grazing herds, 
And thickets by the glimmering rill 
Are all alive with birds. 
Many poems on nature which do not belong es- 


pecially to this month may be read or studied to ad- 
vantage now. Among them are “My Garden” by 
Emerson, and “IIfymn to the North Star” by Bryant. 
All in all, it seems that we mist come to the con- 
clusion that, even if March is a month when 
“Nature whistled with all her winds, 
Did as she pleased and went her way,” 
she has pleased to do some very pleasant things. Per- 
haps we have learned to say, with Helen Hunt 
Jackson, 
Ah, March! we know thou art 
Kind-hearted, spite of ugly looks and threats, 
And, out of sight, art nursing April’s violets. 
Wisely does an old saying give to this month the 
motto “Courage and strength in times of danger.” 


THE BLUEBIRD. 


BY ELLA GILBERT IVES. 


'l'o feel the charm of Mendelssohn’s “Spring Song” 
one should hear it during those poignant days of ex- 
pectaney when a hush of waiting lies upon the spirit 
and upon the world. Another “song without words,” 
briefer, more exquisite, finds its choicest setting in the 
great silent spaces of an early April sky or under the 
windy dome of March; a song so elusive yet recurrent, 
that it stirs in the heart the same vanishing yet renew- 
ing hopes awakened by those celestial hours that infre- 
quently glorify our northern springs. Lowell’s blue- 
bird, “shifting his light load of song from post to post 
along the cheerless fence,” has his rightful place in 
the world’s aviary. ‘The little solitary has nothing ta 
detract from his lonely loveliness; and is so fittingly 
perched, it would seem that nature must have made a 
fence for him if man had not. But that he 


“Was as a rhymer ere the poet came.” 


even in comparison with the bobolink, is a dictum too 
arbitrary for a bluebird lover to accept. His “curling 
warble” is as much an evidence of lyric genius as the 
liquid fountain that sprays from the bobolink’s throat. 
It is a distinct creation, unique, inimitable, and sur- 
charged with sentiment. The delicious torment of 
the spring pricks the heart in those first far notes, 
quickening the blood in poet veins, and, for aught we 
know, the sap in the heart of the birch. The song has 
virility; it begets song. A thousand metaphors would 
not exhaust its significance. It is a little rill homesick 
for the height whence it came, but greening its banks 
and making violet beds along its way. It is a silver 
key opening a secret drawer. It is a blue ribbon tying 
up pink arbutus sprays or many-hued hepaticas. It is 
an old tune, dateless as Eden. It is a dream of love, 
reaching never the “sober certainty of waking bliss.” 
It isasapphire of sound ina setting of sunrise gold. 
It is a cipher from the king to a lost address. It is a 
pebble in the lake whose ripples widen to the shore. 
It is a blue shadow on the snow; a forget-me-not in the 
grass. It is—whatever the heart into which it falls 
as the felicity to mirror. Could a mere rhymer pro- 
duce that effect? 

Were any special pleading needed to substantiate 
bluebirds’ claim to the poet’s privilege, one might pass 
from his music to his. life, which is in singular har- 
mony with his celestial hue. The lion and the dragon 
must undergo a change of heart before lying down to- 
gether in millennial concord; but the bluebird need 
serve small probation for heaven itself. A righteous 
indignation he does show when attacked by pharisaic 
wren or Sadducaic English sparrows, for whom there 
should be no resurrection. But unless his sanctuary 
is violated, or his sacred rights infringed, he is as 
peace-loving and law-abiding as William Penn. 

His very faults are negative ones; and possibly, by 
other standards than ours, are virtues. A little more 
ardor in courtship, a little more abandon in song, a 
little more zeal in service,—these are finical sugges- 
tions of the fallible human mind; and a bluebird is as 
much entitled asa man to a jury of his peers. His 
cara sposa finds no fault with her reserved wooer; why 
should we? She accepts the inequalities of their lot— 
her homeliness and prosaic industry versus his beauty 
and artistic leisure, with a contentment that would 
satisfy Paul. Like the Corinthian woman, she keeps 
silence abroad and learns of her husband at home. 
She has Zanthippe’s burdens without her temper, and 
adjusts herself amicably to her Socrates, who passes 
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hours in listening to inner voices, now and then utter- 
ing words of wisdom hard to interpret. If 


“They also serve who only stand and wait,” 


father bluebird has the logic of the situation as well as 
its poetry, for he can serve longer in that way than 
anyone else, unless it be Micawber. 

Indeed, haste is unknown to either of the pair. 
The little mistress of the orchard manse feathers her 
nest with leisurely grace, while her lord and master 
attends her to and fro, and on a twig hard. by watches 
operations, and conveys approval in low words of love. 
He occasionally vanishes in the hole in the apple-tree, 
but quickly reappears, as if satisfied with the inspec- 
tion. A human overseer once appearing upon the 
scene, the work was greatly retarded. On several suc- 
cessive days a break of hours occurred: during which 
the pair perched near the nest, illustrating the grace 
of patience to a gainsaying world. Finally, with an 
ejaculation and flurry of wings, both birds flew from 
their post and began what proved to be a serious strike, 
the female member of the union being, as usual, the 
A compromise was at last effected by the 


instigator. 
but not until two 


withdrawal of the offending party: 
nests had been begun and abandoned. 

But even under such provocation, tranquility of soul 
is preserved by gentle Bluebird. He has no antagon- 
ism to fate; but beholding, or faneying he beholds, an 
evil eve fixed upon him, he quietly withdraws. This 
disposition is no doubt inherited from a long line of 
equable blue-coats; but environment, too, must have 
an influence in shaping that serene character. To. be 
cradled in an apple-tree and hear the steady heart- 
beats of that living organism, to feel the quickening 
life manifest in bud and blossom and ripening fruit,— 


CLASS TO BOSTON. 
FROM SOUTH UNION STATION, 


OF INTEREST. 


DIRECTIONS. 

Station to Summer and High, Home of Daniel Webster. 

Devonshire to 24 Milk, . Birthplace of Benj. Franklin. 
Old South Meeting-house. 

Devonshire, . . Post-office. View from roof. 
U. S. Signal Service. Sub- 

treasury. 


Old State house. 
Washington, . . ‘ . Adams square. Monument. 
Dock square. Faneuil hall and 
market. 
Quincy market. 
Hancock tavern. 
House of Paul Revere. 
North square. 
Old North church. 


Corn Court, 
Commercial, Richmond, . 
North, . 
Prince, across Hanover, 


. Copp’s hill burying ground. 
Tombs and willow tree. 
Marshall inn. 


Salem, Hanover, 
(opposite Salem). 
Marshall, 
Union (off Hanover), 
Hanover, Scollay square, 
Pemberton square, . 


Old Boston stone. 
Green Dragon inn. 


One of the ‘*‘ three hills.” 
(Tri-mount, Tremont). 
Court house. 


Ashburton place, . . State house. 

Beacon, . . Shaw memorial, 

Tremont, King’s chapel. 

Tremont, School, City hall. 

Tremont, Old Granary burying ground. 


Publie garden. 
Lincoln monument. 


Across Common, 
square, 


The location is as important as that of any equal 
area in the Western hemisphere. 

The island is 720 miles long in a straight line, or 
900 miles by the northern coast. 

Its general width is from sixty to eighty miles. 

It has 41,655 square miles. Itisa trifle larger than 
Ohio and a little smaller than Kentucky, Tennessee, 

Virginia. It is larger than Portugal, Bulgaria, 

Bavaria, Greece, or Iceland. It is one-fourth the sizc 
of Spain. It is about the size of all the other Wesi 
Indian islands. It is five times as large as Massachu- 
setts, eight times as large as Connecticut, thirty-five 
iimes as large as Rhode Island. 

Coast line 1,600 miles. 

Twenty-seven excellent harbors. 

The western section is styled the Leeward region 
and the eastern the Windward. 

Much of the island is practically unexplored, 

The island is quite mountainous. 

Only about a tenth part has ever been cultivated. 

The climate is hot on the coast and cool on the 
highlands. It is entirely within the tropical zone. 

Highest mountain peak is 7,670 feet, higher than 
any point in the United States east of the Rockies. 

Half the island is a forest, with heavy underbrush. 

Northern winds prevail in winter. The rainy sea- 
son isin the summer. ‘Thunder storms are common. 
The entire island is within the zone of hurricanes. 
The hurricane of 1846 absolutely destroyed 2,000 
houses, damaged 5,000 more, sank 235 vessels in the 
harbor. It was no worse than that of St. Louis in 
1896, 

Last peace census, 1887, gave population ag 1,631. 
G87. About one-third negroes. 


Present population about 1,200,000. 
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nature's sequence, foretold in the flowing sap,—is to 
wet very close to the primal mystery and to the seeret 
of calmness and strength. If any bird has im- 
and why not?—the bluebird’s is assured, 


source 
mortality 
for he wears the livery of heaven. 


When Nature formed the April sky, 
Without a word 

She took the azure fragment left, 
And made a bird. 


But, lest the little thing should love 
The heaven best, 

She seized a bit of tawny earth 
And tinged its breast. 


To make assurance doubly sure, 
She framed it so 

That evermore, 'twixt earth and sky, 
It flieth low. 


But in its breast she put a spark 
Of heavenly flame, 

That, always yearning, seeks the sky 
From whence it came. 


And so from out that longing breast, 
Touched with the loam, 

A song finds echo in our hearts 
Of heaven, our home. 


In the Chicago high school but 225 out of 9.000 
students, or two and one-half per cent., now study 
(ireek. Is it the commercial iendeney of Chicago 


that acounts for this? S Ihe educators 


( hicago 


think SO. 


| Used through courtesy of the University Publishing Company. | 


CUBA, 


BY E. O. FIELD. 


“The pearl of the Antilles.” 
Largest of the Antilles. 
First extensive stretch of land discovered by 
Columbus. 

Last land held by Spain in North America. 

Columbus persistently styled it a penmsula of the 
Old World. He never sailed around it. In 1492 he 
sailed far along the northern coast, and in 1494 he 
stiled along the southern coast to within sixty miles 
of the western headlands and then assembled his 
crews und appealed to them to testify that this was no 
island. He even hinted that any officer or sailor who 
ever expressed any suspicion that Cuba was an island 
micht lose his tongue. 

Not until 1508 was it known that Cuba was an 
island. Ver 


reported as a peninsula. 


sixteen years after the discovery it was 
lis names have been Ju: ana, lerdinana, Santiago, 
Ave Maria, Alpha-Omega. The native name of 
Cubanacan, abbreviated to Cuba has survived. 
“Bird’s tongue” is what it was called by the geog- 
raphers of the carly times because of its shape. 


In 1887 about three-fourths could not read or write. 
‘There were then 775 free schools. 

In 1887 Havana had a population of 200,000; San- 
tiago, 71,000, Puerto Principe, 46,600; Holguin. 
31.700; Sancti Spiritus, 32,600, Matanzas, 27,000. 

Before the revolution there were 1,000 miles of 
railroad. 

The Cauto is the largest river. Total length about 
130 miles, small craft can navigate for more than sixt) 
miles, vessels of fifty tons ascend to the village of 
Cauto. 

Several small rivers furnish rare scenic be atuty and 
limitless water power. 

The wealth and variety of the flora are almost 
matchless, 'There are more than thirty species of 
palms. Tt is sometimes called the “Pinos” island be- 

eause it has m: iny of the pines of the temperate zone. 

Mahogany is of special prominence and value. 

) here were catalogued 3,350 native plants a quarter 
of a century ago, but many of the unimportant 
varieties have disappeared. 

Cuba has productive possibilities equal to any like 
area in the world. 


The soil is a marvel of richness. 
and has never needed fe ‘rhilizing e xcept for tobacco. 
A crop of sugar has been raised on the same soil for 
190 vears with no apparent exhaustion of the soil. 
Cuba alone could supply sugar for the entire Western 
There is al 
A small part of the island has 


hemisphere according to e xpert figures, 
most no waste land. 
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produced more than a million tons of sugar in a single 
year. Five million tons can be easily produced. The 
grinding season is twice as long as in Lousiana. 

In times of peace one province produced 300,000 
bales of tobacco, one-half of which came to the United 
States. This is the richest tobacco country im the 
world. 

T'wo crops of corn are raised-in the year. 
in quality and in large quantity. 

Coffee may be profitably cultivated. 

Nice may be successfully cultivated. 

Oranges and bananas grow abundantly, and will be 
among the valuable products. 

Pineapples abound. Melons, lemons, limes, figs, 
and strawberries can be raised almost indefinitely. 

Tron is abundant. ‘The ore yields sixty-five per 
cent. pure iron. 

Copper is found in good quantities. 

Cuba is the fairest of the tropical lands, except 
Porto Rico. 

She sent to Spain in 1895 $7,400,000 
produets. 

She bought of Spain $27,000,000 in 1895. 

In 1897 she bought of the United States $7,599,000, 
and sent us $18,406,000, 

In 1892 she sent us $70,000,000, and bought from 
us $32,000,000. 

In 1893 she furnished us with 1,050,000 tons of 


It is good 


worth of 


PAUL REVERE. 


BY WARREN WINTHROP. 
* A PATRIOTIC EXERCISE. 
No. 1.— 
Listen, my children, and you shall hear 
Of the midnight ride of Paul Revere, 
On the eighteenth of April, in ’seventy-five; 


BIRTHPLACE OF PAUL REVERE. 


No. 2.— 
Hardly a man is now alive 
Who remembers that famous day and year. 
No. 3.—Second stanza. 


GENERAL VIEW OF HAVANA, TAKEN FROM CASABLANCA, 


{From ‘:The Earth and Its Inhabitants.” 


sugar, which was one-half our entire consumption, 

We have long furnished Cuba with meats (1!), 
breadstuffs, coal, oil, coke, and manufactured goods. 

Havana, settled in 1519, is the first city in the 
Antilles. Its time-honored title was “Key of the New 
World.” which was cherished and symbolized by a key 
in the city arms. It has a fine harbor, the best forti- 
fied of any seaport city of equal size in the world. On 
one side of the narrow channel is Morro castle on the 
Morro headland, and on the other the famorfs strongly 
fortified Cabanas hills. The city has a population of 
about 300,000 when at the height of its prosperity and 
peace. The harbor has several square miles of good 
anchorage and accommodation for a thousand vessels, 

Matanzas means “butcheries,” in remembrance of a 
famous massacre. It was founded in 1693. 

Cardenas was founded in 1828, and is a most fertile 
region. 

Cienfuegos, named for a governor, was one of the 
carliest settlements, but was neglected for 300 years. 
In was established as a modern town in 1819. It has a 
xeod harbor of twenty-six square miles. It is next to 
Havana in importance as a seaport. 

Santiago has a good harbor, protected ly a fortress 
vuarding the entrance, which is but 180 vards wide. 
Nhe city has long been regarded as one of the most 
The village of Caney 
monument—is the 
suburb. The name of the hill, Caney, 
and it was indeed the grave of Spanish hopes for 


marvelous in the Antilles. 


Roosevelt's choice residential 


means “grave, 


American possessions. 
Juragua, another name made famous in this war, is 
in iron mine, sixteen miles from Santiago. 


D. Appleton & Co., New York.) 


No. 4.—Third stanza. 


No. 5.—Fourth stanza. 

No. 6.—-Fifth stanza. 

No. 7.—-Sixth stanza, seven lines. 
No. 8.—-Sixth, next eight lines. 


BURIAL PLACE OF PAUL REVERE, 
No. ).—-Seventh stanza, three lines. 
No. 10.—Seventh stanza, fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh 
lines. 
No. 11.—Seventh stanza, last four lines. 
No. 12.—Eighth stanza, two lines. 


No. 1.—Eighth stanza, last three lines. 
No. 2.—Ninth stanza, four lines. 
No. 3.—“That was all.” 

No. 4. 


And yet, through the gloom and the light, 
The fate of the nation was riding that night. 
No. 5.— 
And the spark struck out by that steed, in his flight, 
Kindled the land into flame with its heat. 


No. 6.— 

It was twelve by the village clock 

When he crossed the bridge into Medford town. 

No. 7.—Tenth stanza, third, fourth, fifth, and sixth 
lines. 

No. 6.— 

It was one by the village clock 

When he galloped into Lexington. 

No. 7.—Eleventh stanza, last six lines. 

No. 6.— 

It was two by the village clock 

When he came to the bridge in Concord town. 

No. 7.—Twelfth stanza, last eight lines. 

No. 8.—You know the rest. 

No. 9.— 

In the books we have read 

How the British regulars fired and fled, 

No. 10.— 

How the farmers gave them ball for ball, 
No. 9.— 

From behind each fence and farm, yard wall. 
No. 10.— 

Chasing the red-coats down the lane, 

No. 9.-— 

Then crossing the fields to emerge again 

Under the trees at the turn of the road. 
No. 10.-— 

And only pausing to fire and load. 

No. 11.— 

So through the night rode Paul Revere, 
No. 12.— 

And so through the night went his cry of alarm 
No. 11.— 

To every Middlesex village and farm, 
No. 12.— 

A cry of defiance, 
No. 11.— 

And not of fear, 
No. 12.— 

A voice in the darkness, 
No. 11.— 

A knock at the door. 
Nos. 8, 9, and 10.— 

And a word that shall echo forevermore. 

No. 12.—-(Last six lines of the poem to be recited with 
great power. No. 12 must be chosen with a view to this.) 

No. 1.—-How long a ride was that of Paul Revere? 

No. 2.—IJt is now about twenty miles from the banks of 
the Charles in Charlestown to Concord bridge, but then 
it was two or three miles further, as he went out of his 
way to go through Medford. 

No. 1.—What was there about the ride that made it 
difficult? 

No. 2.—He had to escape the guards that the British 
commander, Gage, had stationed all along the road to 
Lexington to see to it that no news was carried. 

No. 3.—-No one has ever been able to understand how 
he passed the guard at Charlestown Neck. There was a 
long, narrow strip of land about a mile from his starting 
place. General Gage should have had this Neck guarded. 
Apparently it was not. If not, it was because he expected 
the warning to go by the direct way, as his troops 
marched. He had not thought of the idea of a signal nor 
of the roundabout way. 

No. 1.—Really, this was a very bright idea. 

No. 2.—-Whose? 

No. 3.—Paul Revere'’s. 


No. 1.—-Who was Paul Revere? 

No. 3.—He was a remarkable man. 

No. 2.—-Did he show it in any other way than by that 
ride? 


No. 3.—Certainly. He was in the French and Indian 
war when he was but twenty years of age, and was a lieu- 
tenant in the artillery at twenty-one. 

No. 2.—Did he see service? 

No. 3.—Oh, yes, he was on the frontier. He was at Fort 
Edward, on Lake George, near the famous Ticonderoga. 

No. 4.-—Revere was always plucky. He was on the 
grand jury in 1770; when the British parliament decided 
that the courts were independent of the people, and rep- 
resented only the king. Paul Revere refused to act as did 
the rest of this jury. This broke up all the plans of the 
king, and was the last grand jury which he ever tried to 
appoint in Massachusetts. Revere was thirty-five when 
he took this stand against the king. 


No. 5.— Who were Paul Revere’s ancestors ? 

No. 4.—They were Huguenots. 

No. 5.—Who are they? 

No. 4.--No one seems to know where the word 
Huguenot comes from. It came into France from 


Geneva, where it had been a political nickname. 


No. 5.—It ought to be from a proper name like other 
such terms. 
No. 4.—Yes, it must have come from some Hugo, but 


The first 


trace of the word seems to mean a body of oath-compan- 


no one has ever traced it back to its father. 


[Continued on page 186, | 
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Educational Intelligence 


The Boston excursions for Los Angeles will leave 
July 5. All aboard! 

They do say—the wicked fellows do—that some 
educational fads are fakes. 


The Chicago women teachers are such a noble band 
that it is wicked for them to waste so much energy in 
antagonizing each other. 


President Harper of Chicago University would 
make a good president for Yale, but who believes he 
will change? Why should he? 


Miss Burdick, the Chicago teacher who “knocked 
out” the Harper bill at Springfield, Ill., on February 
22 and 23, is to be censured for being absent on the 
23d without leave. She put in a substitute. Is it 
tragedy or comedy? 

The Wisconsin Association was incorporated March 
20, 1855, so that it is almost as old as the state. It is 
a grand body of earnest educators; and if they do 
differ occasionally as to their idea of the man who 
should be president in any one year, it is a healthy 
rivalry. 

Professor EKdward Howard Griggs, one of the most 
popular professors at Stanford University, has spent 
a year in siudy abroad, and is now devoting himself 
to study in educational lecturing, with headquarters in 
New York city. Few men are so well equipped in 
scholarship, platform power, and personality for use- 
fulness in such work. 


Hon. Morgan Fitzpatrick has been appointed state 
superintendent in Tennessee. This appears to have 
been a political appointment, and the appointee is not 
an educator in the sense in which that term is under- 
stood in most states. We hope the result will be bet- 
ter than the promise. It will be a dark day for Ten- 
nessee if the department of education is to be a part 
of the political machine. 

New York proposes to abolish the district system. 
It is about time. It is a relie of the dark ages. 
There are seven thousand school districts in the state, 


_ few years with a life income. 


and 4,000 of these have less than ten pupils each. 
The state officials for many years have tried to remedy 
this, but in vain heretofore. We confidently expect 
that Superintendent Skinner will pull the state out of 
this disgraceful condition of things. If any man can, 
he can; and if he ean, he will. 


A certain teachers’ agency of Washington, D. C., 
publishes as an editorial from the Journal of Educa- 
tion under date of September 14, 1898, an endorse- 
ment that we cannot think any self-respecting edu- 
cational journal ever published. It did not appear 
in these columns, and on the date specified there was 
no issue of this Journal. If we said what we thought 
of this agency, it would require strong language. 

Colonel Francis W. Parker has the greatest luck on 
earth in the view of some, while others aflirm that it 
is never anything but a triumph of merit. Since 
merit does not always triumph, it is safe to say that 
merit is in luck in the case of Colonel Parker. When 
Mr. Keating was appointed as chairman of the normal 
school committee on the Chicago board it was under- 
stood that he, next to Mr. Thornton, was the colonel’s 
most insistent and persistent enemy. Now he is 
about the most red-hot champion the colonel has ever 
had. For heroic conversions, commend us_ to 
Chicago. Fortunately, these all face the right way. 


Colonel W. J. White, for many years superintend- 
ent of schools of Dayton, Ohio, had a grand record 
in the Civil war, a brief record, like everyone else, in 
the Spanish war, and has now received a $2,500 ap- 
pointment in the regular army. He will retire in a 
It is not often that an 
educator comes in for any of these good things of 
the government, and to no one could it come more 
worthily. The friends of Colonel White all over 
the country rejoice with him in this good fortune. 
Let us hope that he will not be assigned to duty in 
the Philippines. 


CATS. 


The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals has tried to get out warrants 
against school teachers in Orange and Hudson, Mass., 
for cruelty and “exhibition,” on the ground that in 
each case a cat was chloroformed and dissected before 
the class. Both judges refused the warrant, as there 
was no cruelty and as there were none present but the 
class. ‘This would seem to establish the right to dis- 
sect animals, humanely killed, in the physiology class. 


IS THERE A BETTER RECORD? 


Quincey, Mass., had ninety-seven pupils in the high 
school ten years ago, now it has 377, a gain of 297 
per cent. in ten years. Which is the greater sur- 
prise, that there were but ninety-seven ten years ago, 
or that there are 377 now? ‘The increase has been 
steady. In the days of her “glory” Quincy had few 
high school pupils. She apparently leads the coun- 
try to-day. The population is 24,000, a gain in ten 
years of about fifty per cent., as against 297 per cent. 
in high school attendance. There are about sixteen 
pupils in the high school for every 1,000 inhabitants. 
Ten years ago there were but six to the thousand. 


A DELIGHTFUL PROSPECT. 


Arthur Gilman, of Cambridge, a writer of rare 
merit, and an educator who is widely and favorably 
known, will furnish the Journal with a series of arti- 
cles upon the life and writings of Edward Thring, the 
most eminent modern British educator. Mr. Thring 
was 2 genuine British schoolmaster, born in 1821 and 
died in 1887. He was first scholar of his classes in 
ton and Cambridge. He is famous as the head- 
master of Uppingham school for thirty-four years. 
No other man of the century in Europe or America 
has written so much that is at once original and bril- 
liant upon pedagogics as Edward Thring. His per- 
sonality was little less marked or fascinating than 
that of Thomas Arnold, and he was even more 
original and brilliant than Arnold. We count our- 
selves most happy in securing this series of articles 
by Mr. Gilman, who is as well qualified to treat of 
Mr. Thring’s} life and writings as any American. 


SCIENTIFIC TEMPERANCE. 


Heretofore the great contests over scientific tem- 
perance teaching have been under conditions and in 
localities which have afforded us no opportunity to 
study the combatants at short range. To the Jour- 
nal the Massachusetts issue appears to have placed 
Mrs. Hunt at a greater disadvantage than any pre- 
viously made, but she seems to think this child’s play 
in comparison with the battles in New York and 
IlInois, both of which she won with all the glory of a 
Roosevelt at San Juan. 

The Journal has never been wholly in sympathy 
with some of the details of her bills, but it has always 
thought that the general effect of scientific temper- 
ance instruction was as good as, if not better than, any 
other organized temperance movement the country 
has known. ‘The horrors of intemperance, the phy- 
sical and mental wrecks strewn along the shores of 
social, professional, and industrial life constitute the 
greatest evil in American life, and the Washingtonian 
movement and all its successors, prohibition in all its 
features, have accomplished far too little. The gen- 
eral effect of the W. C. T. U. crusade was good, but 
the general evil was scarcely affected. This was the 
condition when Mrs. Mary H. Hunt began her legis- 
lative crusade, as the result of which nearly every state 
in the unoin has required regular instruction in the 
physiology of intemperance. 

Notwithstanding the features which were not 
wholly approved, the impression has been very de- 
cided, almost a conviction, that greater good is ac- 
complished by this measure than by any other tem- 
perance activity. Under these circumstances, the 
Massachusetts campaign has been watched with un- 
usual interest and much surprise. The opposition is 
more respectable, more professional, more expert and 
scientific than had seemed possible. Indeed, it looks 
upon the surface as though, aside from Mrs. Hunt 
and her official associates, most of the thoughtful in- 
fluence was against the bill. It is possible that preju- 
dice and undue zeal for science, to the neglect of moral 
issues, may have had unwarranted weight with the op- 
position, but the facts must be accepted that scien- 
tifie physiological wisdom, expert educational leader- 
ship, and intelligent sociological zeal are, for the 
most part, against the bill. 

As far as the physiological wisdom goes, the Jour- 
nal has nothing to say. Dr. Bowditch, the scholarly 
leader among the eminent physiologists of America, 
presents a startling array of expert testimony which 
threatens the very foundations of the total abstinence 
crusade from the scientific standpoint. His asser- 
tions, well fortified, apparently, by testimony, go to 
show that the human systein manufactures alcohol to 
the destruction of nutritive elements, that a small 
amount of alcohol properly taken into the system 
either prevents this destruction of nutritive elements, 
thus conserving physical energies, or is itself within 
certain limits a food; that the naturally injurious nar- 
cotic effects of aleohol are largely or wholly sus- 
pended in many physical conditions, notably in the 
case of pneumonia and nervous exhaustion or prostra- 
tion; and that as a relish the lighter beverages may be 
a benefit, if not an absolute necessity. It looks as if 
the scientists and experts in physiology challenge the 
accuracy of the essential features of Mrs. Hunt's 
books. It is, of course, unfortunate that Dr. Bow- 
ditch’s arguments do not deal with the distinctive 
phases of this relish, which tend to create a constant 
demand for more and more, so that it rarely satisfies, 
as in the case of other relishes. All must agree that 
Mrs. Hunt’s books must teach only the truth, and she 
has a right to demand that experts like Dr. Bow- 
ditch shall teach the whole truth regarding the 
created and insatiable appetite for this relish. Dr. 
Bowditch in nowise destroys the principle upon 
which scientific, temperance rests, but he does make 
a valid demand that what is taught shall be scien- 
tifically accurate. 


"he pedagogical objections are more serious. The 


state board of education officially antagonizes the bill. 
basing its action, not upon personal or professional 
grounds directly, so much as upon what is considered 
the universal complaint of the teachers and educators, 
that the bill is unprofessional, burdensome, and 
positively harmful. 


This attitude was a great sur- 
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prise to the Journal. There seems to be no direct 
educational testimony as to the positively good effects 
of scientific temperance teaching, and a vast array of 
testimony as to the deleterious effects. Superin- 
tendents and normal school teachers seem to be a unit 
in regard to the burden of teaching physiology for 
thirty lessons each year for eleven years of the school 
course; to the uselessness of repeating the same gen- 
eral teaching of the same thing for so many years; to 
the harmfulness of familiarizing the children with re- 
pellant facts; to the absurdity of teaching this subject 
to children under nine years of age; to the needless- 
ness of teaching it in the high school if it had been 
well taught in the grammar school; to the viciousness 
of demanding that it be taught by the use of text- 
books, and to the professional indignity of a money 
penalty for not teaching by the use of a text-book. 

The Journal has not thought it possible that Mrs. 
Hunt could be defeated, but in view of the testimony 
it does not now see how the passage of the bill can be 
possible. It seems that Mrs. Hunt has not met the 
objections as clearly and forcibly as the occasion de- 
mands, and that she has not presented the general 
virtues of the measure as effectually as was to have 
been expected. Her cause appears to have been 
weakened by insisting upon teaching in every grade, 
by the use of a text-book in eight grades, by a money 
penalty, very slight, to be sure, at last, for neglect. 

If Massachusetts does not pass this bill, the lia- 
bility is that the case will be reopened in every leading 
state in the Union, with a possibility that the previous 
action will be very generally reversed. This gives 
special interest to the action of the Massachusetts 
legislature. 


LOOKING ABOUT IN PENNSYLVANIA, 


(/7) 

Pennsylvania’s grandeur is not to be appreciated in 
figures nor in adjectives. It is something to be seen to 
be known, to be enjoyed to be appreciated. 

Of the many privileges that the past twelve years have 
brought me through the lecture platform and the oppor- 
tunities of the city association and the county institute, 
few features are so highly prized as the opportunity to 
know the great state of Pennsylvania. There is no sec- 
tion of the state with which I am not well acquainted. 
In nearly every large county I have been from one to five 
years, and in most of the other counties for a week or 
more. ‘There is scarcely a city in which I have not 
spoken several times, and everywhere the opportunity 
has been improved to visit mines, industrial plants, his- 
toric places, institutions, and points of scenic beauty. No 
one to whom such privileges have not come can have any 
idea of the satisfaction derived from such a knowledge as 
this gives of this majestic state, for which nature has 
done more than any equal area. 

Nowhere else does the county institute give such an 
opportunity to get acquainted with the people of the re- 
gion. It always lasts a week. is always in the county 
town, unless there be some more important centre. It is 
held in the last three months of the year. The whole 
community gives itself up to the festivities. It is holiday 
week, whether it be in October or at Christmas. The 
court closes, the physicians, lawyers, and clergymen set 
apart the week so far as possible for the institute. Poli- 
ticians make tho most of it, and the traders adorn their 
stores and issue their advertisements in honor of the 
event. 

The programme is not distinctively a teachers’ bill of 
fare. They must be profited and pleased, but, beyond 
this, the people, young and old, are catered to. All the 
retired professional men of the community, the women of 
semi-literary tastes must be considered, and the belles 
and beaux of the region must not be forgotten. There is 
nothing like this anywhere else in the United States. 
What the horse show is to New York, the peace jubilee 
to Philadelphia, the exposition to Chicago, the institute 
is to Pennsylvania, with this exception, that here the 
central thought is inspiration and information, with en- 
tertainment as a secondary consideration. Everything 
must be entertaining, but stale jokes are nauseating and 
broad allusions repulsive. The presence or absence of 
the professional men and intelligent women is the true 
index of the estimate placed upon the quality and pro- 
portion of wit and wisdom. 

Eight weeks a year for ten years I have allowed myself 
for Pennsylvania, which is far more than I have ever 
been able to set aside for any other state, and it has been 
an eminently satisfactory use of the time. Again and 


again it has seemed as though I must reduce the time, 
if I did not abandon the work altogether, but the ear- 
nestness of the teachers and the devotion of the com- 


munity have been too much for mé, and I have continued 
to enjoy these great gatherings. 

There is not a county in the state, so far as my experi- 
ence goes, in which there is to be found a hall or court 
room large enough for the throng that comes. Every 
seat and all available standing room is taken. Not in- 
frequently hundreds of people will stand for nearly three 
hours of an afternoon to listen to educational addresses, 
staying till the last word has been spoken. 

It used to be said that the teachers came because they 
were paid for it, but now the most constant attendants 
are the teachers of private and parochial schools, who 
have no pay, and come merely for the professional good 
that they get. A few years ago the parochial teachers 
never came, now they are as constant as the most devoted 
public school teachers, and they are clearly as zealous, 
professionally, as any other teachers of the community. 
They know the best things and appreciate them. Their 
loyalty to an institute is regarded as as high a compli- 
ment as can be paid. 

The character of the institutes has risen steadily, and 
the past season was a decided advance on any other that 
I have known. To the counties that I have enjoyed spe- 
cial reference will be made in the next “Looking About.” 

A. E. Winship. 


THE WEEK 1N REVIEW. 

The transport Grant, with General Lawton and 
the Fourth and part of the Seventeenth infantry on 
board, reached Manila on the 10th, and three days 
later the American forces, commanded by General 
Wheaton, took the aggressive and began driving back 
the Filipinos from the neighborhood of Manila. 
Pasig, a town seven miles distant, was taken that day. 
The gunboats co-operated by shelling the insurgents 
out of the jungles on the river banks. This means 
the beginning of the end of Aguinaldo’s insurrection. 
tefore re-enforcements came, General Otis was 
strong enough to police Manila and protect it against 
attack, but he could not spare men for an advance 
movement. The insurgents therefore became daily 
bolder and more annoying. 

* * 

That is a curious plaint which General Rios, lately 
commander of the Spanish forces in the Philippines, 
has sent to Madrid. He is outraged because General 
Otis has checked the negotiations for the ransom of 
the Spanish prisoners in the hands of the Filipinos, 
and in the name of humanity he invokes the inter- 
vention of the powers. General Otis’ reason for 
stopping the negotiations is clear enough. The 
United States cannot afford, at this juneture, to have 
from two to seven million dollars put in the hands of 
Aguinaldo with which to buy rifles and other 
munitions of war. War is cruel, but the only way to 
make it relatively merciful is to make it short; and 
to that end General Otis’ prohibition of the ransom 
scheme tends, 

* * 

That intractable and insatiate body, the so-called 
Cuban assembly, has broken altogether with the 
Cuban commander-in-chief, General Gomez, because 
of his agreement to help the United States authori- 
ties in distributing the promised three million dollars 
among the Cuban troops, and in securing the dis- 
handment of the soldiers after this was done. The 
assembly also has formally voted to depose Gomez 
from his command, a sentence which that grim war- 
rior has aceepted with philosophic composure. 
Judging from the popular demonstrations at 
Ifavana, General Gomez has more friends than the 
assembly; but the quarrel is an awkward one, and 
makes the outlook in Cuba more discouraging than 
before. 

* 

The obstinate struggle in the Utah and Delaware 
legislatures over the election of United States senators 
proved to be fruitless, and both legislatures adjourned 
sine die without making a choice. Unless the legisla- 
tures are convened later in special session, which is 
not likely, or unless the senate reverses the precedent 
which was established in the case of Mr. Corbett of 
Oregon, which is still less likely, these states will have 
but one senator each until 1901. Normally, the Utah 
legislature would have chosen a Democrat, and the 
Delaware legislature would have chosen a Republican; 
so that, so far as the relative strength of the two 
parties is concerned, one failure balances the other. 

* * * 

At the time of writing, senators are yet to be chosen 
in Florida, Pennsylvania, and California. The 
Florida legislature has not vet ass¢mbled, but it will 


elect a Democrat. No end is at present in sight of 
the protracted and discreditable contests in Pennsyl- 
vania and California. In each of these states, the 
Republicans have a considerable majority; and if 
there were no factions, should have chosen a senator 
of that party. Assuming, however, that those con- 
tests end as fruitlessly as these in Utah and Delaware 
have done, the next senate will contain fifty-three 
Republicans, twenty-five Democrats, three Populists, 
four silver senators, and one independent, or a Re- 
publican majority of twenty over all. 
* * * 

When the plebiscite on prohibition was taken in 
Canada last year, although all the provinces but one 
were carried for prohibition, the adverse majority in 
that province was so large that it left a margin of only 
about fourteen thousand on the side of prohibition in 
the total vote. It was generally felt at the time that 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier would not regard this majority 
as a sufficient warrant for the introduction of a pro- 
hibitory bill into parliament. The announcement 
which he has just made to that effect is therefore not 
a surprise; although the prohibitionists, who made so 
strenuous a campaign when the question was sub- 
mitted, are naturally disappointed. 

* * * 

The month of February will long be remembered 
among mariners for the exceptional severity and de- 
structiveness of the storms which swept the Atlantic. 
The papers have been full of the thrilling experiences 
of the passengers on the Pavonia, who were forty- 
three days in getting from Liverpool to Boston, and 
were in deadly peril for a considerable part of that 
time. ‘The story of the Bulgaria was only less thrill- 
ing. But these ships came back. Three others, the 
Bellova, the Labrador, and the Moravia, went ashore 
on coasts; and not less than eight steamships, all but 
one built of steel, and none of them more than a dozen 
years old, sailed from North American ports late in 
January, and have not since been heard from. All 
are probably lost. 

* * 

The Italian minister at Pekin, it appears, was too 
hasty in presenting an ultimatum to the Chinese 
government relative to the concession demanded at 
San Mun bay, and the Italian government has dis- 
avowed his act and recalled him. It seems that Italy 
had relied on the good offices of the British ambas- 
sador to secure from the T'sung-li-Yamen a more 
courteous answer té its demand, and that the Italian 
minister acted without waiting for the result of the 
ambassador’s exertions. Hence the recall of the 
minister, and the appointment of the Italian minis- 
ter at Tokio to sueceed him. Meanwhile Italy’s in- 
terests are in the hands of the British ambassador, 
and the tension between Italy and China is_per- 
ceptibly relieved. 

* 

It is not true, as was reported in some quarters, 
that Italv asked the aid of the United States in se- 
curing its desired concession from China. What 
took place was merely the serving of a notice on our 
state department of the contemplated action; and the 
only significant thing about this precedure was that 
it involved a formal recognition, on the part of Italy, 
that the United States had interests which must be 
consulted in such transactions, as well as those of the 
European powers. The policy announced by our 
government in reply to the approaches of Italy was 
that of disinterested neutrality; in other words, that 
the United States will have no share in the partition 
of China, and, on the other hand, will not interfere 
in behalf of China. 


* * * 

There have been intimations, emanating possibly 
from quarters which are interested, that the secretary 
of war would put a flexible interpretation on the pro- 
visions for the abolition of the army canteen, con- 
tained in the army reorganization law. These pro- 
visions, it was added, did not prohibit the canteen 
with civilian bar-tenders. It is gratifying to have 
from Adjutant-General Corbin, who is the official 
within whose jurisdiction this matter lies, an em- 
phatic denial of these reports, and a statement that 
the law will be obeyed in letter and spirit, and the 
canteen wholly abolished, as congress clearly meant 


that it should be. 
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ions, a set of men bound together by an oath. The first 
time it attracted enough attention to get into history was 
when some religious enthusiasts in France went into poli- 
tics. This was about 350 years ago. Paul Revere’s 
grandfather was a Huguenot, and that was not more than 
100 years from the original Huguenots. 

No. 5.—Paul Revere seems to have a good deal of that 
mixture of conscience and politics in his makeup. 

No. 4.—Yes, he was a religious patriot, apparently. 

No. 6.—What became of him after that ride? 

No. 4.—He was very active all through the war. He 
was highly ingenious. He was the leading engraver in 
the colonies. He engraved the plates from which the first 
American money was made. He learned the art of mak- 
ing powder, and set up a mill near Boston and manufac- 
tured powder for the army. He was in some military ex- 
peditions, but his chief service was in the making of vari- 
ous things indispensable to the army. He was a natural 
leader in the manufacturing industries. 

No. 6.—I see there is a town named for him, and sev- 
eral factories and lodges. 

No. 4.—The town of Revere was named for him. I do 
not know of any local reason, although there was for 
many years near there the Revere copper company’s 
works. There are several founderies that bear his name; 
very large rubber works; one of the leading sugar re- 
fineries in Amelica. He was the first great manufacturer 
of church bells in America. The reason so many lodges 
are named for him is because he was the leading Mason 
in Massachusetts for many years. 

No. 1.—He was much more prominent than I supposed. 

No. 4.—He was a leading citizen in Massachusetts for 
more than fifty years. He lived to be eighty-three 
years of age. 


INSECTS.—(UL) 
BY CLARENCE MOORES WEED. 

The first article of this series treated of some forms 
of insect life that pass the winter in the egg state. In 
this one, I wish to describe some common forms that 
pass the winter in the larvae state. 

One of the most curious of plant growths is the so- 
called pine-cone gall, easily found on the ends of 
willow twigs. It looks like a miniature pine cone 
somewhat compressed longitudinally. If you cut 
through its vertical length so as to disclose the middle, 
you will probably find a sort of tube in which is a small 
grub, without legs or feet. 

How did this larva come to be in this situation? 
And what is the origin of this remarkable growth on 
the willow stem? Obviously it is not the seed-cone of 
the willow, for the seeds of the plant are scattered in 
spring from the ripened woolly catkins. Perhaps you 
can answer the questions better if you find out what 
becomes of the larva. This is not diffieult. In 
early spring place some of the galls in a glass jar. 
Look at it occasionally; some day you will find some 
tiny two-winged flies in the jar. They look a good 
deal like mosquitoes. ‘These are what the footless 
larvae have developed into. 

Now, if out-of-doors these flies were let loose and 
vour eyes were keen enough to follow them in their 
flight, vou might see some of them search out the 
terminal buds of willow twigs, and deposit an egg in 
each bud. The egg is very tiny, and it soon hatches 
into a larva almost equally minute, but in some way 
ihat we do not very well undestand this larva is able to 
bend the energies of the twig to form a home for itself. 
The bud starts to grow, but unlike the other terminal 

buds beside it, it cannot push ahead as a slender and 
graceful branch; instead, it must stop and send_ its 
leaves out almost horizontally to form for this in- 
trudera shelter and a food supply. So the leaves that 
else would take on so linear and delicate a grace be- 
come the broad and clumsy seales of this monstrous 
cone. In the midst of all the larva lives, absorbing 
the plant juices, which serve for nourishment. , 

The shelter which has done so much for it through- 
out the summer is obviously an excellent protection 
through the winter. So the larva remains in it un- 
changed until the approach of the following spring 
brings near the opportunity for the deposition of ecgs 
for another brood. Then it changes to a pupa, soon 
to emerge as an adult fly. 

If you press apart the seales of the pine cone, you 
are likely to find other larvae, snugly tucked away be 
tween the woolly surfaces of the scales. ‘These are the 


young of another gall-fly which has wisely learned to 
take advantage of the unused chambers of the gall. 
Ina single gall there will be a great many more of these 
cuest-fly larvae than of the original designer, for there 
is only one of the latter, while there are many of the 
former. So it is probable that if you keep the galls 
in glass jars you will get both species of flies, most of 
them being guest flies. 

Of course these guest larvae have learned that they 
could have no safer place to pass the winter than that 
where they have developed. Consequently they fol- 
low the example of the host species in remaining be- 
tween the scales as larvae until the approach of spring. 
Then they pupate, and soon emerge as flies. 

Few plant-galls are more easy to obtain than the oval 
willow twig gall, very commonly found on the tips of 
willow twigs throughout most of the United States. 
Generally it is nearly an inch long and not quite half 
an inch thick. The outside is of the reddish color of 
the willow bark, often becoming darker at the beak- 
like tip. This beak is brittle and easily broken off. 

If vou cut open one of these galls vertically, so as to 
disclose the middle, you will find a peculiar condition. 
Beneath the cu er bark is a mass of woody tissue, which 
does not show the layer upon layer structure that a sec- 
tion of a twig usually reveals. Inside is a smooth 
channel in which you are likely to find a small orange- 
colored maggot. 

This orange maggot is the owner of the gall. ‘To 
serve his purpose the willow plant has built the gall 
and furnished the plant juices which have been his 
food. The maggot has also used the gall for its winter 
quarters, and had it not been disturbed it would have 
pupated therein. If you keep a lot of these galls 
under observation in spring, and open one frequently, 
you may be able to see the pupa. 

You will have noticed that the central channel-is 
open clear to the tip of the cone. A little study will 
show you that this beak-like tip is evidently the re- 
mains of a blighted bud. When the pupa is ready to 
change to a fly it wriggles to the open end of the 
channel, and pushes part way out. Then the pupal 
envelop breaks open, and the small, gnat-like two- 
winged fly emerges. 

Late in autumn and early in spring one of the best 
sorts of situations for the insect collector to search is 
heneath boards or pieces of wood of any sort lying 
on the ground. Along fences and roadsides or in 
vrass-lands, he is thus likely to find a great variety of 
insects, including many of the smooth-skinned, soft- 
bodied larvae which are commonly called cutwoyms. 
Mhese larvae hatched late the previous summer from 
eggs laid by night-flying moths. ‘They fed upon 
vrasses or other succulent plants until the approach of 


cold weather. Then they sought the shelter of the 
board or fence rail, or else burrowed into the soil. 
When spring comes the hungry, half-grown worms be- 


gin feeding again, eating grasses or clover, or if some | 


other crop takes the place of these, attacking that in- 
stead. After a few weeks of this spring feeding these 
cutworms become full grown. Making a cell in the 
earth, they pupate and soon emerge as dull colored 
moths that fly by night. 

Why should these cutworms be so inconspicuously 
colored in grays and browns? ‘There are many species 
of them, but they are practically all of dull and sober 
hues, suggestive of the surface of the soil on which or 
in which thev live. For along period they are subject 
to attack by robins, blackbirds, sparrows, meadow- 
larks, and many other birds that feed upon inseets liv- 
ing on the ground. No insects are better adapted for 
nourishing nestlings than these, and few are so largely 
used for this purpose. What effeet would this con- 
tinual persecution have upon any cutworms that 
tended to exhibit bright colors, or colors different from 
the surroundings? 

A peculiarly hazardous method of spending the 
winter is that adopted. by the woolly alder aphis. 
This is the inseet which may often be seen on alder 
branches, looking at a distance like a line of cotton 
along the lower side of the branch. So far as known, 
no true eggs are deposited by this insect. Instead, 
great numbers of voung are born in autumn. These 
young at once crawl down the bark to the base of the 
shrub, where they congregate about the larger roots 
and beneath the fallen leaves. Alders most com- 
monly grow along water courses, where the water often 
rises to some height. The result must be that a large 
proportion——probably the great majority—of these 
young aphids are washed away. In spring the few 
survivors crawl up the trunk and establish colonies for 
the season, 

On the branches of apple, thorn, and various other 
trees you may find from October until April peculiar 
masses of dried and crumpled leaves. If you pull off 
the outer leaves you will find within a horn-like case, 
very tough in its structure. By cutting this case open 
carefully a small brown caterpillar may be disclosed. 
This creature is called the leaf crumpler, from its habit 
of concealing itself in such a mass as has been men- 
tioned. When the leaves are getting ready to drop off 
in autumn, the half-grown caterpillar fastens its case 
io.a twig by means of silken threads. Then it retreats 
into the case to remain until spring, when the warm 
weather brings it to lifeagain. It then feeds upon the 
opening leaves, soon completing its growth, and—still 
within the shelter of the tube—changing to a pupa, to 
emerge a short time afterward as an adult. 


The Best 


Geometry 


EACHERS do not need to be reminded that the choice of the best books as 


their helps is of the greatest importance. 


One of these helps is Phillips and 


Fisher's “ Elements of Geometry,’ a work par excellence the superior of any other 
work now published on the subject, if the judgments of teachers everywhere may 
be taken. -\s evidence of this, Principal F. W. Atkinson of Springfield, Mass., says 


of this work: “A No. 1 in every particular. 


One of the finest text- books ever pub- 


lished.” “ We are using, with great satisfaction, in the Mechanic Arts High School 
(Boston), Phillips and Fisher’s ‘ Elements of Geometry.” — C. W. Parmenter, Head 
Master of the school. Miss Clara C. Prince, of the State Normal School at Bridge- 
water, Mass., writes: “ I have no hesitation, from what I have seen, in commending it 


most heartily. 


Its illustrations are the best I have ever seen, and the work is admi- 


rable in every respect.” From I’. M. Collester, Principal of the Salem ( Mass.) High | 
School, comes this statement: “If any change is to be made in the text-books now 
in use, I know of no better book to recommend.” 


For High Schools 

ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY, ABRIDGED. hy 
ANDREW W. PHILLIPS, Ph.D., and IRVING FISHER, Ph.D 
Pp. 342. Crown 8vo. $1.25; by mail, $1.40. Teachers’ 
examinati n price, $1.05, 


PLANE GEOMETRY. By ANDREW W. PHILLIPS, 
and IRVING FIsHER, Ph.D. Pp 263. Crown 8vo 
Cloth, So cents; by mail, 90 cents. Teachers’ exami 
nation price, 65 cents. 


new HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers. 


For Advanced Work or Colleges 
ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY. By Anprew W. Puil 
LIPS, I h I)., and [RVING FIsHER, Ph.D., Professors in Yale 
University. Pp. 540. Crown Svo. Half Leather, $1.75; 
by mail, $1.92. Teachers’ examination price $1.40. ; 
Key 
KEY TO PHILLIPS AND FISHER'’S ELEMENTS 


of Geometry, including the Abridged Edition. I’p. 240. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. Sold on/y for the use of teachers. 


LONDON 


AMASA WALKER, 112 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


New England Agent for the Introduction of Harper & Brothers’ Educational Publications 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


LESSING’S NATHAN WEBSISE. 
With Introduction and Notes by George 
O. Curme. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 300 pp. Price, 60 cents. 

A neweedition of Lessing’s ‘‘Nathan der 
Weise” is prepared for advanced classes, 
with an adequate introduction and excel- 
lent notes. In the biographical sketch 
special reference is made to such experi- 
ences and characteristics as had a bear- 
ing on the dramatic poem. The sources 
are fully described. The discussion of the 
plot and the characters bring out Les- 
sing’s ideas and theories as they are rep- 
resented in the poem, and shows how his 
ideas were in advance of the ideas of his 
time. The notes treat the peculiarities 
of language and construction from the 
historical standpoint. 


Samples Free. 


CONSISTING OF 


Will take proper care of 


$1,000. Worth of 


INSURANCE FOR TEXT-BOOKS. 
$40.°° Spent by School Boards 


“Bolden System for (Preserving 


BOOK COVERS, SELF-BINDERS, and TRANSPARENT PAPER, 


Text- Books! 


Make your Text-Books last longer, go further, and Save Money! 


P. O. Box 643 --S. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO., 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


VIVID SCENES IN AMERICAN HISTORY. A Series 
of Readers for Grammar Schools. Book I., “The Period 
of Discovery and Exploration,’”’ by Helen M. Cleveland. 
Boston: Benjamin H. Sanborn & Co. 131 pp. Price, 
25 cents. 

The title “Vivid Scenes’’ well describes Miss Cleve- 
land’s historical reader. She depicts in bright colors 
scenes on which have hinged great events in the dis- 
covery of our country. We see Columbus at the convent 
of La Rabida, before Queen Isabella, and again as he 
plants the cross on San Salvador. 

In like fashion we have glimpses of John Cabot, Bal- 
boa, Cortez, Montezuma, and Pizarro. No atiempt is 
nade to tell the history of the discovery of different parts 
of America. This is no reteiling of stock incidents, for 
Miss Cleveland has written from original accounts in 
rare and quaint books, where she has picked up obscure 
details little used or unknown to popular writers. That 
her stories read like fairy tales is not so much a tribute 
to her imagination as to her careful and wide reading, in 
which she sought not only true facts, but_the true atmo- 
sphere in which the facts are made to live. She says that 
“if aman is spoken of as having brown hair, there is 
authority for stating that such was the color.” Such 
faithfulness is unusual in books of this class, and most 
satisfactory, and the success shows that the author had 
no need of free invention to make scenes vivid. 

The book is not written down to a grammar school 
audience, and it will be read with pleasure by older peo- 
ple. The language is simple and picturesque, and helps 
the fascinating subject to keep the reader deeply inter- 
ested. The book should be widely used for supplement- 
ary reading in the schools. 


SKETCHES OF RECENT AUTHORS. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & 


PERSONAL 
By Hattie Tyng Griswold. 
Co. 352 pp. Price, $1.50. 
Something more than curiosity prompts our desire to 

know about the men and women who have made a name 

for themselves in literature. Back of the name is a per- 
sonality of which we get hints in the writings, and as we 
learn more of the personal history and character, the 
writings take on a deeper interest and meaning. This is 
recognized by the publication of innumerable biogra- 
phies, reminiscences, and collections of correspondence. 
The volume ai hand gathers together some of theessential 
things that are known about the lives of eighteen recent 
authors. It includes some men whose fame is still in the 
making, as Kipling, Barrie, and Howells. Mrs. Brown- 
ing, Mrs. Stowe, Louisa Alcott, and Christina Rossetti 
are the subjects of sketches, and Du Maurier, Tolstoi, 

Thoreau, Matthew Arnold, Stevenson, and several others. 
The book naturally contains nothing new, but it is gen- 

erally reliable, and, except for some slips in style, it is 

readable and interesting. The many quotations from 
the authors’ writings and from letters are well chosen, 
and add materially to the interest. Excellent portraits 
of every author are one of the attractions: The book is 
decidedly useful, and, as a concise and convenient collec- 
tion of sketches of authors, it should fill a general want. 


DEUTSCHE GEDICHTE FOR HIGH SCHOOLS. Se- 
lected and Arranged by Herman Mueller, L. M. Bos- 
ton: Ginn & Co. 71 pp. Price, 45 cents. 

Thirty-four of the most familiar German poems, which 
are memorized in the higher schools of Germany and, to 
a small extent, in our own, are collected by Mr. Mueller, 
and arranged in the order in which they can best be read. 
The pupil gets good training in German and a possession 
that is worth having when he memorizes these poems. 
Every class in German should at least read them, and 
this inexpensive volume makes them available and pos- 
sible to all. 


PHILIP MELANCHTHON, THE PROTESTANT PRE- 
CEPTOR OF GERMANY. By James William Richard, 
D. D. In the Series “Heroes of the Reformation.” 
New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons* 399 pp. 
Price, $1.50. 

Philip Melanchthon stands with Luther as father and 
founder of the Lutheran church. Although less known, 
he is entitled to share equal honors with Luther for the 
work of the Reformation. His mild, conciliatory spirit 
and love of peace are in strong contrast with Luther’s 
hature, While Luther’s commanding personality and 
iiery eloquence commended the Reformation to the peo- 
ble, Melanchthon, by his moderation and profound 


cholarship, won for it the support of the learned. He 
laid the foundation of the dogmatic system of Protestant 
(theology, and wrote the first Confession of the Protestant 
church, His work in reorganizing and directing the 
higher education of Germany won him the title of pre- 


ceptor or creator of the Protestant educational system of 

Germany. 

For all these reasons Philip Melanchthon is an inter- 
esting and important character in history. His biogra- 
phy is the second in the series dealing with the leaders 
of the Reformation, and Dr. Richard has given an excel- 
lent account of his life and his theology. Numerous quo- 
tations, from Melanchthon's letters and other writings 
give the work some of the best features of an autobiog- 
raphy. The work shows careful study and investigation, 
and is excellent in its plan and literary form.. Each of 
the thirty-five illustrations is of special interest. Many 
are reproductions from contemporary prints, and three 
are from paintings by Albrecht Durer. The book should 
be read outside the clientele of students of church history 
and the Reformation” 

FRENCH LYRICS. Selected and Edited, with an Intro- 
duction and Notes, by Arthur Graves Canfield. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. 382 pp. Price, $1.00. 

Mr. Canfield’s collection of French Lyrics is welcome, 
both as a bringing together of poems that have beauty 
and charm and as a means of studying lyric poetry. The 
introduction contains a study of French versification and 
a very useful account of the history of the lyric. The 
notes supply explanations for the poems, an appreciation 
of the poet, and a list of his lyrical works and of books 
of reference. 

The poems of the collection represent sixty-two writers 

of importance, from Francois Villon to those of the pres- 
ent day, and show the wealth of French lyrical poetry, 
with its peculiar charm of form and of spirit. 
INCLE ROBERT'S GEOGRAPHY. I.—Piaytime and 
Seedtime. By Francis W. Parker and Nellie Lathrop 
Helm. Appletons’ Home Reading Books. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 158 pp. Price, 82 cents. 
The next best thing to sailing boats of bark in the 
brook, building Indian wigwams and snow houses is to 
read about these country sports, and any child must en- 
joy the pictures of farm life in “Playtime and Seedtime.”’ 
The book will appeal to city children who have never had 
the woods and the brook for playgrounds, but its great- 
est use is for country children whose outdoor life offers 
so many opportunities to watch birds, spiders, and but- 
terflies. Their daily life, their plays, their love for ani- 
mals are mirrored here, and many a welcome suggestion 
for new activities, such as making acart or a sled, is 
given. The language is simple and suited to the younger 
children. ‘The book is so interesting and so close to the 
child’s life and thought that reading it will be a pleasure 
and not a lesson to grumble and stumble over. 

DE QUINCEY’S REVOLT OF THE ‘TARTARS. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by William Ed- 
wards Simonds, Ph.D. Boston: Ginn & Co. 8&4 pp. 
Price, 35 cents. 

In accordance with the college requirements in Eng- 
lish, De Quincey’s “Revolt of the Tartars”’ is edited for 
use in the secondary schools, and appears in Ginn’s at- 
tractive series of Standard English Classics. The editor 
supplies a biographical sketch, a list of references for 
further reading, and a critical appreciation that points 
out the distinctive qualities and the excellencies of De 
Quincey’s style. This essay is read more for its manner 
and style than for the subject matter, and the notes, by 
calling attention to the form of expression, are helpful to 
an appreciation of its masterly qualities. Besides giving 
items of information and explanations, the notes aim at 
suggesting a line of thought and study for the pupil to 
follow out independently. In this way the edition is par- 
ticularly useful for classroom work. 


~ 


A COMPLETE LATIN GRAMMAR AND A SHORT 
LATIN GRAMMAR. Fy Albert Harkness, Ph.D., 
LL.D. New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: American 
Book Company. 448 pp. and 242 pp. 

A new Latin grammar has been prepared by Professor 
Harkness to meet the new methods and the new needs of 
classical instruction, and to keep in harmony with the 
latest results of specialist study in grammar and lan- 
guage. The practical use of a grammar in helping to 
understand complicated constructions and simplicity and 
clearness in the statement of facts and laws of the lan- 
guage have received special attention. The ‘‘Complete 
Grammar” is designed as a text-book for the classroom. 
and a book of reference that shall provide accurately for 
the needs of the advanced student. The “Short Gram- 
mar’ is for those who do not contemplate a coilegiate 
course of study, and who want an elementary text-book. 
The Harkness grammar has already been so widely 
known as a standard work that its excellent qualities 


need no further commendation. All classical teachers 


will welcome the new books. 


NOTES ON BEOWULF. By Thomas Arnold, M. A. 
New York, London, and Bombay: Longmans, Green, & 
Co. 140 pp. 

The object of these ‘‘Notes on Beowulf”’ is to place be- 
fore the English reader and student the latest results of 
the discussions and investigations of Beowulf questions. 
The author does not so much attempt to enforce his own 
views, as to set forth the most trustworthy British and 
German opinions. Among the many subjects considered 
are the language of the poem, the nature of the story and 
of the episodes, the allusions to historical events, dynas- 
ties, tribes, and individuals, the date, the authorship, and 
the possible transformations. It is a clear, concise, 
scholarly discussion. It gives information that it has 
been impossible for the ordinary student to get at. It is 
an indispensable book to students of Beowulf, and they 
will be very grateful to Mr. Arnold for it. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


‘The Lesson of Popular Government” —(3 vols.). By Gamaliel 
Bradford. Price, $4.00 ——** Burke’s Speech on Conciliation with 
America.”’ Edited by Sidney Carleton Newsom. Price, 25 cents, 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 

‘* First Lessons in Linear Perspective.”’ 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 

“Grillparzer’s Sappho.’ Edited by Chiles Clifton Ferrell. Price, 
65 cents. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

‘Primer of Geometry.” By James Sutherland. Price, 75 cents. 
——‘*Klementary Physiology.’’ By Benjamin Moore. Price, $1.20. 
“New York: Longmans, Green, & Co. 

* Four American Naval Heroes.” 
D0 cents. Chicago: Werner School Book Company. 

“The Dust of Dreams.” By J. A. Coll, Cincinnati: The Editor 
Publishing Company. 

“Principles and Methods of Teaching.”” By Charles C. Boyer. 
Price, $1.50 “A Text-Book of Physics — Sound.” By J. H. Poynt- 
ing and J.J. Thomson. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 

“Confessions of an Opium-Eater.”” By Thomas DeQuincey.——‘A 
Message to Garcia.” By Elbert Hubbard, East Aurora, N. Y.: The 
Roycroft Shop. 


By Frederic R. Honey. 


THIS BUSY EDUCATIONAL WORLD. 


A book which holds a position of undoubted supremacy 
among the best teachers of English is Hill’s ‘‘Founda- 
tions of Rhetoric.” The object of this work is to train 
ordinary bovs and girls to say in written language cor- 
rectly, clearly, and effectively what they have to say. It 
vives precisely the kind of training which young minds 
need to enable them to discriminate between good and 
bad forms of English. The Harpers publish the book. 

The revised edition of Hill’s ‘Principles of Rhetoric,” 
from the pen of the same author, and from the press of 
the same publishers, easily continues in the path of its 
remarkable predecessor, a work which, twenty years ago, 
advocated the methods of teaching English now accepted 
as the best. 

The new and revised edition of Smith’s “Smaller His- 
tory of Greece” contains results of the latest investiga- 
tions. In preparing a new edition of this work, which 
had become almost a classic, the reviewer has not 
changed the original plan of the book. New maps and 
new illustrations have been added, and the text is set in 
a larger type. Harper & Brothers are the publishers. 

A timely book, and one well worth careful considera- 
tion by every teacher of manual training, is Tracy’s ‘‘In- 
troductory Course in Mechanical Drawing” (Harper's). 
Perhaps the most noticeable feature in this new work is 
the use of photo-engravings of models, which are en- 
closed in transparent glass boxes. By this means a per- 
fectly clear understanding of the way in which the views 
of a point. line, surface, or solid on the planes of projec- 
tion are obtained is had at a glance by the pupil. This 
hook is for beginners, and contains such painstaking in- 
structions in regard to all matters relating to the subject 
that very little help, if any, is required of the teacher. 

Every teacher of science will be interested in the publi- 
cation, now in progress, of Harper’s Scientific Memoirs, a 
series of handbooks embracing a large number of trans- 
lations and reprints of the most important articles which 
have been written in the history of science, including 
many which have an important bearing on the present 
state of science. The fields of physics, astronomy, chem- 
istry, and probably other sciences will be covered. Al- 
ready “The Free Expansion of Gases,’’ memoirs by Gay- 
Lussac, Joule, and Joule and Thompson (75 cents), and 
“Prismatic and Diffraction Spectra,’ memoirs by Joseph 
von Fraunhofer (60 cents). During March “Rontgen 
Rays” (60 cents), memoirs by Rontgen, Stokes, and J. J. 
Thompson, and “Solutions,” memoirs by Pfeffer, Van’'t 
Hoff, and Raoult ($1.00) have been published by the 
Harpers. 


By Mabel Boston Beebe. Price, 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


relieves the tired and con- 
fused condition of the brain 
after excessive mental ex- 


ertion. 
It imparts to the entire 


system new life and energy, 
thereby increasing the 
capacity for mental and 
physical labor. 


Pleasant to take. 


For sale by all Druggists. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


March 31 and April 1: North Central As- 
sociation of Colleges and Preparatory 
Schools at Chicago; C. A. Waldo, Pur- 
due University, secretary, LaFayette, Ind. 

March 31: Burlington Schoolmasters’ 
Club at Burlington, Vt.; John L. Alger, 
Bennington, secretary. 

March 31-April 1: Southern Wisconsin 
Teachers’ Association; Allen B. West, 
secretary, Whitewater, Wis. 

April, 99: Commissicn of Colleges of New 
England at Boston; William Carey 
Poland, secretary, Brown University, 
Providence, R. I. 

May 12: New England Superintendents’ 
Association, Boston; W. H. Small, Chel- 
sea, secretary. 

June 27-29: Ohio State Teachers’ Associa- 
‘tion at Hotel Victory, Put-in-Bay 
Island; J. E. Morris, secretary, Alliance. 

July 4-6: Pennsylvania State Teachers’ 
Association at Gettysburg; Herbert S. 
Putnam, Bradford, secretary. 

July 5-7: New York State Teachers’ As- 
sociation at Utica; Benjamin Veit, sec- 
retary, 173 East Ninety-Fifth street, 
New York City. 

July 6-10: American Institute of Instruction, 
Bar Harbor, Me.; E. H. Whitehill, Bridge- 
water, Mass., secretary. 

July 9-11: National Council of Education 
at Los Angeles, Cal.; Bettie A. Dutton, 
secretary, Cleveland, O. 

July 11-15: National Educational Asso- 
ciation, Los Angeles, Cal.; Irwin 
Shepard, secretary, Winona, Minn. 

August 19: American Association for the 
Advancement of Science at Columbus, 
0.; L. O. Howard, secretary, Cosmus 
Club, Washington, D. C. 


CHICAGO MEETINGS. 
March 25: Chicago Teachers’ Federation, 
Handel hall, at 10.30 a. m.; Miss Eliza- 
beth K. Burdick, president. 


March 31-April 1: North Central Assocla- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
in the banqueting hall of the Audito- 
rium; Dr. A. F. Nightingale, president. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
MAINE. 


BRUNSWICK. The course of lectures 
delivered under the auspices of the faculty 
is exceedingly popular, and has proved to 
be in the right direction. Among the lec- 
turers are Edward Sherwood of the 
Youth’s Companion, Boston; Rev. J. Bel- 
lows of Boston; Professor Hutchings of 
Bowdoin; Dr. C. P. Lewis of New York; 
Rev. John Sewell of Bangor on “The 
Japan Expedition”; Professor Henry L. 
Chapman on “The Poetry of Burns”: and 
Hon. D. S. Alexander of Buffalo, N. Y., on 
“The First Term of Congress.” 

The next session of the Knox County 
Teachers’ Association will be held in the 
high school building, Rockland, May 15. 
Albert E. Winship of Boston and Superin- 
tendent W. W. Stetson will take part in the 
programme. 

Plans have been received by the build- 
ing committee for the addition and im- 


provements to the Washington Academy 
building at East Machias. These were 
prepared by Stone, Carpenter, & Wilson, 
architects, Providence, R. I., of whom 
Mr. Stone is a graduate of the academy. 

The new school building in Oakland is 
practicaly completed, and will be ready 
for the spring term. 

Miss Sarah Orne Jewett has recently 
presented the Fogg Memorial library of 
South Berwick autograph copies of sev- 
eral of her best known works. 

Mrs. W. C. Spaulding has presented to 
the Caribou high school a valuable col- 
lection pertaining to natural history and 
geology, made by her son, the late John 
S. Spaulding. Professor Nylander has 
classified and marked a part of this col- 
lection and placed it in a cabinet in the 
high school room. 

Miss Mary S. Snow, superintendent of 
schools in Bangor, is one of four women 
in the United States who are city super- 
intendents of schools. The other three 
are in Leavenworth, Kan., Marquette, 
Wis., and Joliet, Ill., respectively. 

The Bangor city council will soon be 
asked to take some action looking to the 
establishment of manual training in con- 
nection with the local school system, 
petitions with this in view now being 
circulated. The Bangor plan is the estab- 
lishment of a department in which girls 
shall be taught sewing, the elements of 
domestic service, the essential principles 
of house-keeping, and various suggestions 
tending to a proper understanding of such 
livelihoods as are commonly open to wo- 
men. The boys will receive instruction 
in the use of tools in séveral trades. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


EXETER. Albion Burbank, principal 
of the high school, last week completed his 
twenty-seventh year as the head of that 
school. He has seen the longest con- 
tinuous service of any man in that posi- 
tion. Before coming to this town he was 
principal of the high school in Kenne- 
bunk, Me., from 1867 to 1872. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


New England Conference of Educa- 
tional Workers.—The next meeting of the 
committee on general education will be 
held Saturday, March 25, at 9.15 a. m., at 
the rooms of the school committee, Mason 
street, Boston. Subject for discussion: 
“History in the Seventh Grade.’ The dis- 
cussion will be opened by Cyrus B. Collins, 
Phillips s¢hool, Boston, Miss Grace L. 
Russell, Shepard school, Lynn, and John 
F. Suckling, , Sherwin school, Boston. 


BOSTON. Huntington hall was en- 
tirely filled Thursday evening, March 9, 
with interested listeners to the lecture on 
“John Milton, His Life and Writings,” by 
the Hon. William Everett. Selections 
from the works of Milton were inter- 
spersed in the lecture with true apprecia- 
tion of their beauties. The next lecture 
in the course will deal with Milton’s 
minor poems.——The annual reunion and 
banquet of the Westboro Boys’ and Girls’ 
Association was held at the United States 
hotel on the evening of March 9. Frank 
Estey presided, and the Hon. John L. 
Bates was the guest of the occasion. The 
following officers were chosen for the en- 
suing year: President, Arthur D. 
Arnold; vice-president, Dr. E. A. Perrin; 
secretary, Miss Margaret K. Eddy; treas- 
urer, J. Harry Fayerweather:; associate 
committee, Miss Mary A. White and 
Robert Fay.——‘Physical Training in 
the Public Schools” was the topic of the 
Physical Education Society on March 9. 
Hartvig Nissen read the principal paper, 
which was largely a review of the growth, 
since 1890, of the teaching of gymnastics 
in the public schools of Boston. Dr. E. 
M. Hartwell, Principal Q. E. Dickerman of 
the Brimmer school, and Dr. E. W. Taylor 
of Cambridge also spoke. The following 
were chosen delegates and alternates for 
the annual convention in this city on 
April 4, 5, and 6 of the Association for the 
Advancement of Physical Education: Dr. 
C. J. Blake, Hartvig Nissen, Dr. C. J. Ene- 
buske, Miss Laura S. Plummer, Baroness 
Rose Posse, Miss Jennie Wilson, Dr. R. T. 
Greenleaf, Miss Jennie Colby, Miss’ Har- 
riet E. Hutchinson, Miss Helen H. Howell, 
Dr. E. O. Otis, Miss Lillian Towne, Miss 
Mary Rees Mulliner, Miss Mary E. Allen, 
Dr. Theodore Hough, Dr. E. W. Taylor 
and Dr. George Meylan. —Dorchester 
Heights, South Boston’s most picturesque 
and famous landmark, is fast disappear- 
ing, and, in place of the crown of the hill 
will soon stand the high school and its 
surrounding grounds, a successor worthy 
of the site. A monument appropriate to 
Washington’s victory over the British 
won by his seizure of Dorchester Heights. 
will occupy a prominent position on the 
other section of the Heights.——The 
senior class of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology elected these class day offi- 
cers last week : Clarence Renshaw, third 


WHAT TO DO WHEN SICK. 

In case of weak stomach, disordered liver, 
impure blood, shattered nerves, bronchitis, 
lingering cough, or other affections which 
lead to consumption, Dr. Pierce’s Golden 
Medical Discovery will ordinarily bring 
about rapid cure. 
the trouble be deep- 
seated and chronic, 
you had better write 
to Dr. R. V. Pierce, 
himself, at Buffalo, 
N. Y., telling him 
about your 
sickness. He 
will give you 
fatherly, 


carefully-con- 
sidered advice, 
and charge no X*! 


fee at all. * His Rac 
practice hasbeen “2 Gz 
so widespread, 
and has covered so GS: tt 
many forms of disease, 
that his free advice is 
likely to do you more 
good than that of a physician who charges 
high prices. 

Dr. Pierce is also the head of the famed 
Invalids’ Hotel and Surgical Institute, at 
Buffalo, N. Y., where hundreds of invalids 
and afflicted persons from all over the 
country go for treatment by the corps of 
specialists who are in constant attendance. 
It is because of his vast practice that the 
doctor is so well fitted to successfully treat 
every form of disease. Do not feel that 
you are imposing upon him when you ask 
for free advice, because he wishes all to 
know that his medicines only are to be 
paid for—not his advice. 

“IT have used three bottles of Dr. Pierce’s 
Golden Medical Discovery since my correspond- 
ence with you and find great improvement in 
my case," writes Mr. A, F. Novotny, of New 
York, N. Y., (Box 1437). ‘‘I feel that I am in 
need of no more medical assistance. When I 
started to take your medicine I had a regular 
consumptive cough, of which I was afraid, and 
everybody cautioned and warned me concern- 
ing it. I was losing weight rapidly, was very 
pale and had no appetite whatever. Now Ido 
not cough at all, have gained eight pounds in 
weight, have recovered my healthy color, and 
my appetite is enormous. I can and will rec- 
ommend your medicine to everybody who may 
be in need of the same, as it is a sure cure, no 
humbug as are most other patent medicines, 
and is far superior to all similar medicines.”’ 

If the head aches, the trouble is pretty 
sure to be constipation or biliousness. Dr. 
Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets will cure you, 


marshal; Harry L. Morse, orator; Lane 
Johnson, historian; Walter O. Adams, 
prophet; William M. Corse, statistician. 
Class day committee—Guy P. Burch, F. 
Minot Blake, William B. Flynn, Frank F. 
Fowle, Benjamin P. Hazeltine, Alexander 
R. Holliday, William A. Kinsman, Benja- 
min E. Morse, Stanley Motch, Charles B. 
Page, Miles S. Richmond, Haven Sawyer, 
Miles S. Sherrill, Gerald B. Street, Ether- 
idge Walker.——Nearly $3,009,000 has 
been given to American colleges and uni- 
versities during the first two months of 
the year. Among the beneficiaries are: 
Groton Academy, $75,000; University of 
Chicago, $368,874; Teachers’ College, New 
York, $200,000; Harvard University, 
$1,015,000; Princeton University, $18,000; 
Barnard College, $10,000; Art Institute, 
Chicago, $100,000; Pennsylvania State 
University, $100,000; Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, $50,000: McKendree 
College, $50,000; St. Johnsbury College, 
$10,000; Kansas Wesleyan University, 
$100,000; Rochester Theological Semi- 
nary, $20,000; Armour Institute, $750,000. 
——The committee on education’ gave 
a hearing last week on a bill and pe- 
tition of Samuel E. Courtney of the Bos- 
ton school board to provide for a new nor- 
mal school building in the city of Boston, 
at a cost of $300,000 outside the debt limit. 
~——The Middlesex County Schoolmasters’ 
Club held a meeting at the Quincy house, 
and elected the following officers: Frank 
H. Bee de of Melrose, president; George F. 
Spring of Waltham, John S. Emerson of 
Somerville, and Wilbur J. Rockwood of 
Everett, vice-presidents: F. B. Thompson 
of Cambridge, secretary-treasurer; Frank 
H. Whitney of Watertown, A. C. Wads- 
worth of Cambridge, and Everett H. Scott 
of Melrose, executive committee. Since 
last year the membership has been in- 
creased by sixteen members, and now 
there are seventy-three members. Presi- 
dent Whitcomb called the meeting to order 
at 10.30. W. H. Small, superintendent of 
schools of Chelsea, delivered a very inter- 
esting address, which was followed by an 
animated discussion by several members 
of the club on “The Development of His- 
torical Interest.”——After an ineffectual 
attempt on the part of ten members of the 
school board to hold up Superintendent 
Seaver’s appointments, the majority suc- 
ceeded in transferring Henry C. Parker 
from the Dwight to the Warren school. 
Mr. Parker was every way so strong that 
the opposition had no case. 

_ BERNARDSTON. The trustees of 
Powers Institute held their annual meet- 
ing March 11, and elected the following 
Officers: President, E. B. Hale; secretary 
and treasurer, Dr. Charles Bowker; ex- 


ecutive committee, A. B. Warner, J. w. 
Chapin, W. A. Stratton; examining com- 
mittee (to serve with school committee). 
J. E. Davis and Rey. D. H. Strong; com- 
mittee on diplomas, Rev. D. H. Strong, 
William Wight, and A. C. Browne; Cush- 
man hall committee, W. A. Strafton. 

CAMBRIDGE. The first of a series of 
lectures upon “Civic Duties,” tnder the 
auspices of Harvard University, was 
given on the evening of March 9 in the 
Fogg Art Museum by the Hon. George G. 
Crocker. His topic was: “The Work of 
the Rapid Transit Commission as an Fx- 
ample of Municipal Undertaking.” Pregj- 
dent Eliot presided.——Mrs. Fleming of 
Harvard Observatory has recently discoy- 
ered, from an examination of the Draper 
memorial photographs, a new star in the 
constellation Sagittarius. It was too fain 
to be photographed on eighty plates taken 
between October 18, 1888, and October 27, 
1897, although stars as faint as the fif- 
teenth magnitude appear on some of them. 
It appears on eight photographs taken 
while it was bright. On March 8, 1898, it 
was of the fifth magnitude, and on Apri! 
29, 1898, of the eighth magnitude. A plate 
taken March 9 shows that the star is stil] 
visible, and is of the tenth magnitude. 
Two photographs show that its spectrum 
resembles those of other new stars. 
Fourteen bright lines are shown, six of 
them due to hydrogen. The entire num- 
ber of new stars discovered since 1885 is 
six, of which five have been found by Mrs. 
Fleming. 

FALL RIVER. Edward Grey, princi- 
pal of the Davenport grammar school, died 
suddenly at his home on Whipple street 
on the afternoon of March 8. Mr. Grey 
was about seventy years of age. He was 
born at Tiverton, and had been teaching 
school more than sixty years. 

SPRINGFIELD. The Grammar Mas- 
ters’ Club of the Connecticut valley 
organized last week. These permanent 
officers were elected: President, G. W. 
Winslow of Westfield; vice-president, 


‘Elias Brookings of this city; secretary, J. 


J. Lynch of Holyoke. 

LOWELL. The legislature has appro- 
priated $5,000, in response to a request of 
Principal Coburn of the Lowell normal 
school, to perfect the equipment. 

FITCHBURG. The legislature has ap- 
propriated $20,000 for a new building for 
the Fitchburg normal school. Principal 
J. G. Thompson deserves this success. 

NORTH ADAMS. Principal F. F. Mur- 
dock of North Adams normal school has 
secured an appropriation of $15,000 with 
which to complete the plant originally 
planned by the committee. This will en- 
able them to have beautiful grounds. 


SPRINGFIELD. The following notice 
has been sent to the teachers by the school 
committee: The attention of principals 
and teachers is called to the importance of 
guarding against the exchange of pencils, 
penholders, rubber erasers, rulers, etc., by 
pupils so far as possible. Constant care 
should be exercised in this matter, in view 
of the liability of the communication of 
disease by means of the indiscriminate 
exchange of these articles. Such articles 
as are collected by the teachers when not 
in use should be marked or numbered to 
identify them, so that each pencil or pen- 
holder can be given to the same pupil each 
time. Principals are requested to have this 
matter in mind and see that it is properly 
attended to. 

HYANNIS. The state normal school, 
w. A. Baldwin, principal, announces its 
second summer session from July 6 to 
August 9. This is held for the benefit of 
teachers in actual service who desire to 
avail themselves of the additional advan- 
tages of normal training, and is free to 
Massachusetts teachers. Last year there 
were registered 120 teachers from all over 
New England. 

SALEM. The school board, at their 
meeting on the evening of February 27. 
began action looking towards retrench- 
ment. They considered the question as to 


HOW’S THIS ? 
We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward 
for any case of Catarrh that cannot be 
cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 
F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O. 
We, the undersigned, have known F. J. 
Cheney for the last fifteen years, and be- 
lieve him perfectly honorable in all busi- 
ness transactions, and financially able to 
carry out any obligation made by their 
firm. 
WEST & TRUAX, Wholesale Druggists, 
Toledo, O. 
WALDING, KINNAN. & MARVIN, 
Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, O. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally. 
acting directly upon the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. Price, 75 cents 
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the expediency of abolishing the offices of 
special musical instructor and special 
drawing teacher and the industrial school. 
They chose a committee to fight the alco- 
holic bill now before the legislature. 

QUINCY. Quincy has been a city ten 
years, and Superintendent H. W. Lull, in 
his current report, compares the schools 
of then and now. This city does 
not make such a sensation as it once did, 
but the educational progress was never 
greater. Appropriation for schools ten 
years ago, $55,800, now, $95,000; gain of 
seventy-three per cent. Valuation in 
same time increased fifty per cent. Cost 
per pupil has increased from $20.56 to 
$22.25, or eight per cent. Of the $95,000, 
$73,349 goes to salaries, or seventy-seven 
per cent. 

AUBURNDALE. The Lasell Seminary 
girls celebrated Washington’s birthday 
with an elaborate dinner and after-dinner 
exercises. The young women appeared in 
gowns of the time of Martha Washington 
and with powdered hair. Patriotic songs 
were sung, and solos, both vocal and in- 
strumental, rendered. 

WELLESLEY. The students of the col- 
Jlege, at a recent meeting, offered and 
adopted the following resolutions with 
reference to the resignation of Mrs. 
Irvine: — 

Whereas, the president of Wellesley 
College has forced her resignation upon 
the board of trustees; therefore, 

Resolved, that we, the students of 
Wellesley College, deeply regret the neces- 
sity for such action; and, whereas, the col- 
lege has enjoyed unusual prosperity dur- 
ing the past five years; resolved, that we, 
the students of Wellesley College, earn- 
estly tender our thanks to our president 
for her increasing devotion to the welfare 
of the college throughout her presidency; 
and, whereas, we are unable to express our 
gratitude and our regret in a more fitting 
way; therefore, resolved, that a copy of 
these inadequate resolutions be sent to 
our president, and, be it further resolved, 
that these resolutions be published in the 
Wellesley Magazine. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


PAWTUCKET. The school committee 
have accepted plans for the erection of 
two new brick school buildings involving 
an expenditure of $52,000. The one in the 
Hancock district will be complete and 
modern in its appointments, and will con- 
tain twelve schoolrooms. The Broadway 
building will contain only six school- 
rooms.——Principal L. G. Smith of the 
Chureh Hill grammar school has been 
obliged by ill health to tender his resigna- 
tion. He has a throat trouble which com- 
pels him to seek a milder climate. 

NEWPORT. The Newport Teachers’ 
Association has recently been organized 
for the purpose of promoting social inter- 
course among the teachers, encourag ng 
the study of educational problems by lec- 
tures and discussions, promoting a spirit 
of co-operation between parents and 
teachers, and developing an interest in the 
teachers’ retirement fund. The associa- 
tion starts out with a majority of the 
teachers enrolled as members. It is hoped 
that many persons who are especially in- 
terested in school work may become asso- 
ciate members. Its officers are: Presi- 
dent, D. E. Campbell; vice-president, M’ss 
EK. Hammett; secretary and treasurer, 
Harry Alger; executive committee, these 
officers, with Colonel J. R. Leslie, Miss E. 
Freeman, Miss H. E. French, and Miss 
Maude Lawton. 

PROVIDENCE. The men who have 
been chosen in the preliminary trials for 
the sophomore Carpenter prize in public 
speaking are as follows: E. S. Chace, W. 
L. Clark, H. N. Davis, E. T. Gross, T. H. 
Guild, T. H. Kenworthy, M. J. Linden, H. 
T. Waller. These men will compete in the 
First Baptist church on Monday evening 
of commencement week for the prizes 
offered. The prizes are $60, $36, and $24. 


CONNECTICUT. 


NEW HAVEN. Counsel for Yale Uni- 
versity has filed notice of another appeal 
to the superior court from the doings of 
the assessors and the board of relief. ‘lhe 
appeal covers the assessment on the uni- 
versity property for this year, and is 
similar in all respects to those which have 
zone before in previous years. The issue 
nvolved was decided by the supreme 
court at its last session in favor of Yale 
(niversity, but the opinion of the supreme 
court has not been rendered in any official 
manner to either the assessors or the 
oard of relief. —— The following-named 
seniors at Yale have distinguished them- 
selves by their literary work during the 
past year, and the honor of membership 
in Chi Delta Theta was conferred upon 
them March 9: George Shepard Chappell 
of New London; Lee Wilson Dodd of the 
Sheffield Scientific school (the only one 
not in the academic department), of New 
York City; William Henri Field of Rut- 


land, Vt.; Guy Mortimer Carleton of 
Hartford, Ct.; and Howard Chandler 
Robbins of Springfield, Mass. 

The Boardman manual training school, 
New Haven, is accomplishing much in the 
way of practical education. Domestic 
cookery is taught a class of girls. They 
are trained in marketing, how to make 
money go as far as possible in making 
their purchases, the chemistry of foods, 
the best methods of cooking and preparing 
them for the table, etc. During the first 
year the art of plain cooking is taught, 
such as making bread, pies, and cake. 
The second year the cooking is more ad- 
vanced. The third year the girls do wa't- 
ress work, and go with the teachers to 
market. They are also instructed in mak- 
ing up menus, ete. The fourth year is a 
continuation of the former years, with ad- 
vanced work. Laundry work is also 
taught, as well as nursing. 

The average attendance at New Haven 
night schools has been somewhat higher 
than that of last year. Exhibitions of the 
work accomplished in penmanship, free- 
hand and mechanical drawing were made 
in the Boardman building when the clos- 
— exercises of the night schools were 

eld. 

An educational act of ’97 allows towns 
having no high schools to send their chil- 
dren to the nearest high school, and ob- 
tain remuneration from the state to an 
amount not exceeding $30 a pupil. One 
town finds that, as the state has not al- 
lowed over $20, and the tuition costs $60 
a pupil, it is heavily taxed under this sys- 
tem, and the school board of said town 
has instructed an attorney to appear be- 
fore the committee on education at Hart- 
ford in favor of repealing the law. 

The Hartford County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion held a meeting in High School As- 
sembly hall March 11. B. A. Hinsdale of 
Ann Arbor, Mich., delivered an address on 
“The Teacher’s Possibilities and Limita- 
tions.”” Professor Hinsdale also spoke in 
Willimantic in the forenoon to a gathering 
of educators. 

MIDDLETOWN. Dr. J. M. Paton, the 
faculty director of the new athletic asso- 
ciation in Wesleyan University, reports a 
membership of 114 students out of 246 
eligible to membership. The membership 
is divided among the classes as follows: 
Seniors, twenty-eight; juniors, twenty- 
seven; sophomores, thirty-three; fresh- 
men, twenty-four. Twenty-six member- 
ship tickets have also been sold among 
the alumni and faculty. The membership 
fee is $5. None except members are al- 
lowed to vote for athletic officers or serve 
as baseball or football captains. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW JERSEY. 


NEWARK. The_ recent’ report. of 
Superintendent C. B. Gilbert is heroic. 
Not often has a superintendent found it 
safe to speak plainly regarding weak- 
nesses in a high school. The report is on 
a high professional plane, and if Mr. Gil- 
bert does not jeopardize his position by 
such plainness of speech, it can but do 
much good. He would have better finan- 
ciering; would tone up the teachers al- 
ready in the force; would make the selec- 
tion of new teachers rest on a strictly pro- 
fessional basis; would pay higher sala- 
ries. 

PRINCETON. A meeting of the trus- 
tees of Princeton University was held here 
last week. President Patten reported 
gifts amounting to $65,000 had been re- 
ceived, to be used for the general expen:es 
of the academic department. He then an- 
nounced that $100,000 toward the endow- 
ment of a chair in English literature had 
been given by a friend, on condition that 
Rev. Henry Van Dyke be the first incum- 
bent. H. H. McAlpin of New York gave 
$50,000 toward it also, and the balance was 
secured through the efforts of C. C. Cuyler 
and M. T. Pyne. Dr. Van Dyke was 
elected to the chair. The resignation of 
Dr. Murray as dean of the university was 
presented, but the board declined to ac- 
cept it, and devolved the active duties 
upon the president until the next meeting 
of the board. Announcement was made 
that a friend of the university has offered 
to provide means for building an addition 
to Murray hall. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


The twentieth anniversary exercises 
and the eleventh annual commencement of 
the United States Indian industrial school 
at Carlisle was held March 2, with the lar- 
gest class the school has ever graduated. 
This class consists of thirty-four mem- 
bers, and represents almost as many In- 
dian tribes. The number of visitors was 
greater than ever before. A special train 
was run from Washington with govern- 
ment officials, senators and congressmen, 
with their families. Among the visitors 
were five officers of the Russian navy, who 


| A RKIN AY fA PS AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
The Larkin tdea fully explained in 
beautiful free booklet. Free sample 
soap if mention this publication. 
The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin St., Buffalo, N.Y. 
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were very much interested in the exer- 
cises. 

PHILADELPHIA. Professor George 
W. Schock of the Central high school has 
just completed his fifty-fourth year as a 
teacher in public and private academies. 
Since 1845 he has taught continuously, 
serving as principal of six grammar 
schools, prior to his elevation as a member 
of the high school faculty, twenty-four 
years ago. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


WASHINGTON. President McKinley 
nominated Herbert Putnam for librarian of 
congress March 13. | The friends of the li- 
brary are much rejoiced at Mr. Putnam’s 
appointment. 


CENTRAL STATES. 
OHIO. 


The third annual meeting of the Four 
County Teachers’ Association of Richland, 
Crawford, Marion, and Morrow counties 
was held at Mansfield February 11. The 
oilicers for next year are: President, 
Superintendent M. W. Spear, Mt. Gilead; 
vice-president, Superintendent John B. 
Gordon, Chesterville; secretary, Principal 
McComb, Bucyrus; treasurer, Miss Feld- 
ner, Mansfield. The next meeting will be 
held in Mt. Gilead, Morrow county. 

The Ohio State Teachers’ Association 
will meet at Put-in-Bay June 27-29. 

The next state examination will be held 
in Columbus June 20-22, 1899. Superin- 
tendent J. D. Simkins, St. Marys, O., is 
clerk. 

CLEVELAND. Wilson M. Day of this 
city is to be the general manager of the 
Chautauqua Association. The appoint- 
ment was confirmed at the meeting of the 
trustees held here March 6. The work of 
the association has been practically 
divided into two divisions, business and 
educational. Mr. Day will have entire 
charge of all the business of the associa- 
tion. The new president of the associa- 
tion, to succeed the late Hon. Lewis M. 
Miller, will undoubtedly be C. Studebaker 
of South Bend, Ind. 


ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO. Dr. John A. Benson, pro- 
fessor of physiology at the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, died March 9 
from grip and acute nephritis. The 
Field Columbian museum has just in- 
stalled a gigantic model of the moon. It 
is a celebrated piece of mechanism, and 
was made by Dr. Schmidt of the Greek Ob- 
servatory at Athens. It is the most com- 
plete and largest model of the earth’s 
satellite ever devised. Dr. Schmidt is one 
of the most famous selenographers living, 
and the big globe is as accurate as modern 
science can make it. Everything known 
of the conformation of the moon’s surface 
is shown.——The fourth annual meeting of 
the North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools will occur March 
31 and April 1 in the auditorium. Dr. A. 
I’. Nightingale, superintendent of Chi- 
cago’s high schools, is the president of the 
association. A discussion of a resolution 
embodying the principles of the Harper 
bill will take place the first afternoon. 
Dr. FE. Benjamin Andrews will lead the 
general discussion, after a paper on the 
subject by Dr. Andrew S. Draper, pres!d-nt 
of the University of Illinois. ‘‘A resolu- 
tion providing that the establishment of 
commercial high schools is required in 
order to furnish more satisfactory training 
for youths looking forward to business 
careers” will be the subject of a paper by 
Professor Edmund J. James of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. Schools of commerce in 
connection with the colleges and universi- 
ties are provided for in the resolution, on 
which Professor Frederick C. Clark of the 
University o@ Ohio will lead the discussion. 

—-Hereafter the school board will re- 
ceive part of the money taken in at the 
summer normal school, instead of all go- 
ing to the normal school teachers. Dr. 
Andrews has called the attention of the 
normal school committee to the fact that 
heretofore the members of the normal 
school faculty have been dividing the tui- 
tion fees of the summer normal schoo 
among themselves so as to receive from 


“TI find them the best preparation for 
colds, coughs and asthma.’—Mrs. 8. A. 
Watson, Temperance Lecturer. 


Troches 
OF BOSTON 
Sold in boxes only—A void imitations. 


$1,200 down for three weeks’ work each. 
The board has adopted a recommendation 
that ten per cent. of the gross receipts be 
turned over to the schoo) board for school 
purposes, that the summer school be 
opened July 10, that the fee for teachers 
connected with the city school system be 
$9 less than that for others. The recom- 
mendation also provides that the superin- 
tendent of schools shall choose the outside 
assistants for the summer school.——The 
elections of the Teachers’ Federation are 
exciting in the extreme. Aspirants for 
office are abundant, and all grades of sup- 
porters abound. Each party opens head- 
quarters and conducts a campaign. that 
would do credit to a gubernational con- 
test.——The George Howland Club calls a 
halt on overcrowding the schools.——The 
Principals’ Association declines to express 
an opinion on the Harper bill. Some like 
and some do not, some like one part and 
some another, some dislike one feature 
and some another, so they say nothing. 
——The Horace Mann Club favors a sub- 
stitute bill———A delegate convention rep- 
resenting an educational organization in 
Chicago will draft a new bill———The Ella 
F. Young Club skips discussion of the Har- 
per bill. 
INDIANA. 

INDIANAPOLIS. Burris A. Jenkins, 
educated at Yale and Harvard, and a pro- 
fessor in Butler College, has been chosen 
as the first president of the University of 
Indiana, which has been constituted by a 
union of Butler College, the Medical Col- 
lege of Indiana, the Indiana law school, 
and the Indiana Dental College. 


IOWA. 

Superintendent Charles A. Kent of 
Mahaska county, Oskaloosa, issues an in- 
teresting pamphlet upon “Better School- 
houses.” It is full of good suggestions, 
and is in itself an inspiring plea. There 
are several plans of inexpensive school 
buildings. 

WISCONSIN. 

BELOIT. Dr. Edward Eaton, president 
of Beloit College, recently addressed the 
Chicago and Cook County High School As- 
sociation upon the subject “Some Educa- 
tional Problems of Awakening China.” 


KANSAS. 

SALINA. A Salina man whose name is 
withheld has entered into an agreement 
with the Kansas Wesleyan University to 
endow that institution with $100,000. He 
is to pay the money in 1900, provided that 
the university is free from debt, and that 
it add $25,000 to the endowment. 

TOPEKA. Washburn College is enjoy- 
ing one of the most successful years in its 
history. On February 3 Washburn Day 
was observed, and the early history of the 
college was read by one of the trustees. 
One of Roosevelt’s Rough Riders, an old 
student, gave a graphic description of the 
famous charge, and the various societies 
of the college were represented, all adding 
greatly to the enthusiasm of the day. 


THE PERRY PICTURES. 


The Perry pictures are one of the great 
successes of the day. The pictures are beau- 
tiful, are carefully selected, are well gotten 
up, and are cheap. Teachers and pupils both 
have cause for gratitude at the enterprise of 
Mr. and Mrs. Perry, Tremont Temple, Boston. 


SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION. 


Courses of Training for Voice, Body, and 
Mind, in all Forms of Expression. 
Five Diplomas. 


Too much stress can hardly be laid on the author’s 
that where a method aims to regulate 


the modulations of the voice by rules, then inconsist- 
encies and lack of organic coherence begin to take the 
place of that sense of life which lies at the heart of 
every true product of art. On the contrar , where vocal 
oxpreesion te studied as a manifestation of the processes 
of thinking, there results the truer energy of the stu- 
dent’s powers and the more natural unity of the com- 


lex elements of his expression.—Vr. Lyman Abbott, in 

he Outlook (from a review of the books of S. 8S. Curry, 
Ph.D., President of the School). 

The Province of Expression, Lessons in Vocal 
Expression, Imagination and Dramatic Instinct, 
Classics for Vocal Expression, are works which Mr, 
Leland T. Powers says have Eve the work of elo- 
cution a literature and established it upon scien- 
tific and artistic principles. 

Specimen copy of Expression, a quarterly review, 
sent on receipt of ten cents. Catalogues free. 

Address, SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION, 

Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 


AND COMPOSITIONS. Successfully saves 
three-fourths the time. Directions sent for 50 cts., 
on condition that they are aot sold or given to 
other teachers. M. E. BRYANT, 1 Oxford Terrace 
1-4 A, Boston, Mass. 


A Plan FOR MARKING ENGLISH EXERCISES 


Teachers Co-operative Asso- 


Teachers Wanted. ciation, Suite 101 Audito- 


rium Bldg., Chicago, lll. 4,000 positions filled. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


—In his special letter from the Philip- 
pines to Harper’s Weekly, F. D. Millet 
gives an intimate personal description of 
Aguinaldo and his leaders. The ‘‘London 
Letter,” by Arnold White, apropos of the 
Hooley scandal, gives some new informa- 
tion on financial corruption in English 
politics. The special correspondence from 
Puerto Rico, by William Dinwiddie, is 
valuable for a thorough discussion of the 
physical features and climate of that 
island. John F. Bass, the special corre- 
spondent of the Weekly, who was wounded 
in the recent fighting, writes in the most 
entertaining fashion of a trip along the 
shores of the Laguna de Bay ina dugout. 


—It is a long time since the Forum has 
had such an interesting list of subjects as 
that offered in the March number. Here 
are some of them: ‘Diplomatic Pay and 
Clothes,” by Mark Twain; “Is our army 
degenerate?” by Colonel Alexander S. 
Bacon; “The Future of Our Navy,” by 
Captain H. C. Taylor of the United States 
battleship Indiana; ‘Life on Other 
Worlds,” by Professor D. T. MacDougal; 
“What shall we do with the Philippines?” 
by ex-Minister Charles Denby; and “A 
Lost Eden—Cuba,” by Dr. Felix L. Oswald. 


—The Homiletic Review for March has 
many notable contributions. Sermons are 
given from Dr. Newell Dwight Hillis, the 
successor of Henry Ward Beecher, Profes- 
sor Paton J. Gloag of Edinburgh, Dr. Alex- 
ander McLaren of Manchester, and Pastor 
J. Heyn of Greifswald, Germany; together 
with a great number of suggestive outlines 
and hints appropriate to various oc- 
casions. New York. 

—“Character Studies in New York’s 
Foreign Quarters” is an attractive title in- 
viting the attention of the reader to an 
article on this topic, by E. Lyell Earle, in 
the Catholic World Magazine for March. 
It is finely illustrated with portraits of the 
typical Jew, Italian, Chinese, Syrian, ete., 
who contribute so much to the increase of 
the population in cosmopolitan New York. 


—Outing for March is a seasonable and 
satisfying number, which carries many 
fine illustrations. Walrus hunting in 
North treenland, fishing in Florida 
waters, snow-shoeing in Western wilds, 
shooting in South America, articles upon 
terriers and _ spaniels, wolf hunting, 
bicycling, and yachting afford a pleasing 
variety. 

—The announcement is made that John 
Kendrick Bangs is to be editor of Litera- 
ture, the weekly journal of criticism pub- 
lished by Harper & Brothers. The pub- 
lication has been under his editorial man- 
agement since it assumed its new form 
at the beginning of the year, but the fact 
is first made public in the current issue. 


TREATMENT OF BOOKS. 


Good books are. or should be, cur best 
friends, but how are they treated? Next 
Sunday, if the reader goes to church, he 
will see the organist break his hymnal, 
and place a book on each side to hold it 
open. The choir singer will double her 
book back till cover meets cover, to the 
ruin of her expensively-bound book. 

The writer has seen the marks of both 
teeth and heels to force a stiffly-bcund 
book into submission, and the way school 
boys and girls maltreat the text-books, 
furnished at public expense, tempts to 
‘Jangidge’’ unfit for print. 

In happy contrast was Charles Lamb’s 
use of his books. Leigh Hunt says: ‘ How 
natural it was in Charles Lamb to give a 
kiss to an old folio, as | once saw him do 
to Chapman's ‘“‘Homer.” 

We may be sure that neither of these 
genuine book lovers ever cruelly broke the 
back of his Chaucer, Milton, Spencer, 
Theocritus, or “Arabian Nights’’ to force 
it to lie open. Neither has any book lover 
of 1899 any excuse for abuse of his books, 
since at the book stores are to be found 
inexpensive devices that ho'd books cpen, 
without harm to leaves or binding. 

Joseph Dana Bartley, 
Bradford, Mass. 


Including side trip to Mount Vernon and 
Alexandria, under personally-con- 
ducted tourist system of the Pennsyl- 
vania railroad, leaving Boston March 13 
and 27, April 3, 10, and 24. Seven days, 
$23. Side trips to Old Point Comfort and 
Richmond. Itinerary of D. N. Bell, tour- 
ist agent, 205 Washington street, Boston. 


TEACHERS’ TOURS TO WASHINGTON 


VARIOUS ASSOCIA- 
TIONS. 


National Educational Association.—- 
President, E. O. Lyte of Millersville, Pa.; 
secretary, Irwin Shepard, Winona, Minn.; 
treasurer, J. M. McNeil, West Superior, 
Wis. 

Southern Educational Association.— 
President, Dr. Junius Jordan, Arkansas: 
secretary, P. R. Claxton, North Carolina; 
treasurer, S. C. Yerby, Alabama. 

American Institute of Instruction.— 
President, O. B. Bruce, Lynn, Mass.; sec- 
retary, E. H. Whitehill, Bridgewater, 
Mass.: treasurer, Alvin F. Pease, Malden, 
Mass. 


OFFICERS OF 


STATE ASSOCIATIONS. 

Maine Pedagogical Society.—President, 
John S. Locke, Saco; secretary and treas- 
urer, C. F. Cook, Augusta. 

New Hampshire.—President, George 
Winch, Manchester; secretary, Alice M. 
‘Taggart, Manchester; *treasurer, Channing 
Folsom, Dover. 

Vermont.—President, M. S. Stone, 
Montpelier; secretary, S. H. Erskine, Rut- 
land: treasurer, N. J. Whitehill, Mont 
pelier. 

Massachusetts.—President, George E. 
jay, Malden; secretary, Lincoln Owen, 
Boston: treasurer, Henry Whittemore, 
Framingham. 

Rhode Island Institute of Instruction.— 
President. Frederick W. Doring, Woon- 
socket; secretary, Nathan G. Kingsley, 
Providence; treasurer, Charles E. Dennis, 
Jr., Providence. 

Connecticut.—President, Joseph A. 
Grover, 28 Charter Oak place, Hartford; 
secretary, S. P. Willard, Colchester; treas- 
urer, G. B. Hurd, New Haven. 

New York.—President, Milton Noyes, 
Rochester; secretary, Benjamin Veit, 
New York; treasurer, S. McKee Smith, 
Chatham. 

Pennsylvania.—President, Charles 
Lose, Williamsport; secretary, J. P. Mc- 
Caskey, Lancaster; treasurer, D. S. Keck, 
Kutztown. 

Ohio.—President, E. B. Cox, Xenia; 
secretary, J. E. Morris, Alliance;  treas- 
urer, J. A. Shawan, Columbus. 

Indiana.—President, Will H. Glasscock; 
vice-presidents, E. G. Bauman, D. 5S. 
Kelly, J. C. Gregg, L. M. Foster, G. W. 
Gaylor, H. D. Shideler, W. Clem; _ secre- 
tary, Emma B. Sheeley; treasurer, J. R. Hart. 

Michigan.—President, Charles Mc- 
Kenny, Mt. Pleasant; secretary, C. M. Me. 
Lean, Holland; treasurer, E. M. Plunkett, 
Ovid. 

Illinois.—President, Albert G. Lane, 
Chicago; secretary, Joel M. Bowlby, Me- 
tropolis; treasurer, W. R. Hatfield, Pitts- 
field; railroad secretary, W. C. Payne, 
Hinsdale. 

lowa.—President, F. H. Bloodgood, 
West Union; vice-presidents, W. A. Clif- 
ford, Council Bluffs, and Ella Truman, 
Sioux City. is 

Wisconsin.—President, John T. Flavin, 
Watertown; vice-presidents, W. H. Elson, 
West Superior, Fannie Holeomb, Mil- 
waukee, and R. C. Ramsey, Peshtigo; sec- 
retary, H. A. Whipple, Whitewater; treas- 
urer, W. L. Morrison, Merrill. 

Minnesota.—President, J. D. Bond, St. 
aul; secretaries, W. F. Webster, Minne- 
apolis, and Jessie Stevens, Mankato; 
treasurer, W. M. Anglus, Warren. 

North Dakota.—President, W. L. Stock- 
well, Grafton; vice-presidents, H. W. Mc- 
Ardle, Fargo, and Ella Stout, Fargo; sec. 
retary, George Martin, St. Thomas; treas- 
urer, P. S. Berg, Larimore. 

South Dakota.—President, S. L. Brown, 
Centreville; secretary, Jennie Budford, 
Canton; treasurer, Mrs. Martha J. 
Turney, Plankington. 

Nebraska.—President, C. F. Beck, Lin- 
coln; secretary, Anne E. Neelan, Box 
Butte: treasurer, James E. Dalzell, Lex- 
ington. 

Kansas.—President, Frank Dver, 
Wichita; vice-presidents, Charline Mor- 
gan, Emporia, John Macdonald, Topeka, 
and W. C. Riste, Thomas county. 

Missouri.—President, R. H. Jesse, State 
College; secretary, Oliver Stigall, Chilli- 
cothe; treasurer, E. D. Luckey, St. Louis. 

Kenticky.—President, J. G. Crabbe, 
Ashland; vice-presidents, S. L. Froggs, 
Middleboro, W. T. St. Clair, Louisville, 
and Dr. J. E. Haynes, Calhoun; secretary, 
J. M. N. Downes, Bellevue; treasurer, 
Katie McDaniel, Hopkinsville 

Tennessee.—-President. H. (C. 
Nashville; 
Nashville. 

Colorado.—President, W. F. Slocum, 
Colorado Springs; secretary, F. J. Fran- 
cis, Denver; treasurer, W. E. Knapp, 
Denver. 

Utah.—President, William Allison, Og- 
den; secretary, Miss Lizzie M. Orth, 
Ogden; treasurer: Mrs. L. H. Coray, Ogden. 

California.—President, Frederick Bent, 
Santa Barbara; secretary, Mrs. M. M. 
Fitzgerald, 1629 Folsom street, San Fran- 


Weber, 
secretary, R. L. McDonald, 


cisco; treasurer, Philip Pryor, San Fran- 
cisco. 

Washington.—President, O. S. Jones, 
Seattle; secretary, G. H. Tucker, 
Chehalis; treasurer, Mary Carew, New 
Whatcom. 

Virginia.— President, 
Lynchburg. 

West Virginia.—President, J. R. Trotter, 
Charleston; secretary, A. J. Wilkinson, 
Grafton; treasurer, Thomas C. Miller, 
Morgantown. 

North Carolina Teachers’ Assembly. 
President, Alexander Graham, Chariotte; 
secretary and treasurer, W. T. Whitsett, 
Whitsett. 

Georgia.—President, J. M. 


E. C. _Glass, 


Pound, 


Barnesville; secretary and treasurer, C. B. 


Gibson, Columbus. 

Florida.—President, John C. Compton, 
Zavares; secretary, D. R. Cox, Talla- 
hassee; treasurer, A. A. Muphree, Tal- 
lahassee. 

Alabama.—President, Dr. B. F. Meek, 
University; secretary, Jacob Forney, 
Jacksonville. 

Louisiana.—President, Mrs. M. H. Wil- 
liams, Shreveport; secretary, Miss Sallie 
Spencer, Bastrop; treasurer, A. S. Dale, 
Grand Cane. 

Arkansas.—President, George R. Hop- 
kins, Paragauld; corresponding secre- 
tary, J. D. Clary, Fordyce; recording sec- 
retary, Mrs. Mabelle McVeigh, Jonesboro; 
treasurer, Mrs. Sue Barclay, Little Rock. 


Texas.—President, J. C. Latimore, Waco. 


ALL TOO EARLY. 

The recent death of Alfred A. Horn, the 
Chicago manager of the educational de- 
partment of D. Appleton & Co., is an un- 
commonly sad event. Mr. Horn was one 
of the brightest young men in the school 
book business. He began very early in 
life, and had attained deserved success 
when he was stricken down. He was a 
native of York, Penn., where the editor of 
the Journal first made his acquaintance 
while he was teaching. He was married 
but four months ago. About the first of 
the year he realized that he needed change 
of climate if he would avoid serious conse- 
quences of ill health. He went to Mexico, 
and died at El Paso. He had been with 
the Appletons for eight years. He was 
able, honest, and companionable, and was 
peculiarly beloved by the fraternity. 


BERLIN GEOGRAPHICAL CONGRESS. 

An international geographical congress 
will be held at Berlin in September next. 
Some highly important suggestions are 
made, and steps will be taken to render 
the work of the congress of more perma- 
nent value than has hitherto been the 
case, and to enable the committee which 
acts between the congresses to carry out 
the practical geographical work which the 
congress considers it desirable to undertake. 

Intimation has already been received of 
several subjects to be brought before the 
congress. Of these, the following may be 
mentioned: Proposal to introduce inter- 
national uniformity in the methodical 
treatment of various subjects, such as the 
problem of the tides, the conventional 
signs on maps, the nomenclature and de- 
limitation of oceans and seas, the attach- 
ment of the scale to every map, the mode 
of arranging meteorological tables, etc. 
There are also suggestions for joint inter- 
national work in collecting materials of 
every kind referring to floating ice, to 
eurthquakes, to the utilization cf arid 
lands, etc.; in the exploration of the Ant- 
arctic regions; in the systematic explora- 
tion of the oceans; a suggestion dating 
from former congresses, and which is 
again to be discussed at Berlin, refers to 
the execution of an international geo- 
graphical bibliography. It appears that 
this will be finally disposed of at Berlin. 
Another important subject, dating from 
the meeting of Berne, is Professor Penck’s 
well-known project for the construction of 
a map of the world on the scale of 1 to 
1,000,000. 

It is to be hoped that this scheme wil] 
be presented to the Berlin meeting in an 
advanced stage. The committee has 
drawn up some very useful regulations to 
prevent the programme of the congress 
from being overcrowded with papers and 
proposals not sufficiently well considered. 
All papers and proposals will be submitted 
to a scientific sub-committee, whose deci- 
sion will, as a rule, be final. Every pro- 
posal or suggestion should be presented in 
writing before June 1, 1899. It should be 
attended by a short exposition of the mo- 
tives on which it is based, and be seconded 
by at least one person of scientific stand- 
ing. When a practical undertaking is 
proposed, a statement of the Ways and 
means which may appear likely to lead to 
its accomplishment should be appended, 


A WOMAN TO THE RESCUE. 


Often the world has thrilled at the story 
of that wonderful heroine, Grace Darling, 
whose strong hands and plucky spirit res- 
cued so many perishing souls from watery 
graves. But there are hundreds of other 
heroines that the world knows nothing 
about. Women in every-day life carry the 
natural burdens of wifehood and mother- 
hood, added to all the cares of a busy 
housekeeper, with a courage and cheerful- 
ness that Grace Darling herself might ad- 
mire. They comfort their husbands .in 


watch over their children, and in fact res- 
cue the whole family from a sea of difficul- 
ties, which otherwise would overwhelm 
them. Such a wife and mother, though 
she has no gold medals to show for it, is in 
the trne sense of the word the noblest 
kind of a heroine. 

Many women have within them the spirit 
of heroism without the physical capacity 
to carry it out. They long to be a comfort 
and help to their husbands and children 
but are constantly weighed down by some 
weakness or disease which saps their vital 
forces, leaving them wretched and power- 
less to fulfill their highest ambition. 

‘*T was hardly out of school when I married”’ 
said a handsome young Brooklyn woman to an 
acquaintance. ‘‘I had been studying hard, | 
was full of ambition,—I wanted to be accom- 
plished. I wanted to be a musician, a linguist 
and a society woman allat once. Then I fell in 
love and became a wife and mother. 

‘“My mistake was I tried to accomplish too 
much and didn't take care of my health and I 
broke down. I might have been saved world’s 
of suffering if I had been more careful and used 
a little common sense. I hated totell my mother 
how miserable I felt before I married. I thought 
she would just pooh! pooh! at me. I think 
mothers understand more about such troubles 
now-a-days than they used to. I would never 
allow a daughter of ‘mine to marry, being no 
stronger than I was then. 

‘*My husband was so kind and considerate I 
didn't want to be complaining all the time. He 
insisted on the doctor coming to see me—a real 
good old doctor too. He gave me medicine for 
my digestion and my headache and something 
to help my heart action. I somehow could not 
bear to tell him what the real trouble was, I 
knew he would insist on an examination and I 
dreaded it so. 

‘*My married sister told me I ought to write 
to Dr. Pierce of Buffalo, but felt so guilty to do 
that without telling my husband. But she wrote 
for me and received a kind, sensible letter tell- 
ing me how to give myself simple treatment at 
home. This helped me; and then she got me 
three bottles of Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescrip- 
tion and I began to take it. Pretty soon my hus- 
band said ‘something is doing you good sure: 
You're ever so much stronger and brighter.’ 
Then I had to tell him everything. 

‘* First he frowned a little and shook his head ; 
then he just laughed and said ‘ well the proof of 
the pudding is in the eating! If this little 
woman is made well and strong by anybody's 
‘Prescription’ no matter what his name is, God 
bless him, whether he lives in Buffalo or right 
next door.. And I was made perfectly strong 
and well by this treatment, as I never had been 
before in my life.’’ 

This is a true experience; it is one of 
thousands which shows that a physician 
like Dr. Pierce who has devoted a life-time 
of special practice to treating ailments pe- 
culiar to women can prescribe for them by 
mail just as effectively as if the patient 
was in his office, and a thousand times 
more effectively than the average doctor 
whose attention is merely given to general 
practice. 

The above is not a fairy story. It is not 
the story of one person. It is the story of 
thousands of women. It is a composite 
picture in which one can trace face behind 
face, lined with suffering, channeled by 
tears. It is a story as true as the parable 
of the Prodigal Son, which was not the 
story of one young man but the story of 
the type which repeats itself generation 
afier generation and is as common to Ete 
rope as to Asia, to Africa as to America. 

Is it your story? Your story either ir 
whole or in part? There’s hope for you. 
There’s help for you. Dr. Pierce’s Favorite 
Prescription has cured so many cases where 
life was a daily burden under which the 
weak and weary body staggered on to the 
grave, that itcan be recommended with the 
utmost assurance in every case of female 
disorder. 

A cure rarely fails to result from the 
conscientious use of the ‘‘ Favorite Pre- 
scription.’’? Ulceration and inflammation, 
irregularities, displacements, and uterine 
disorders in general, all yield quickly to 
the action of this real and radical rem- 
edy. As the disease is healed the symp- 
toms pass away; pain in the side, difficult 
breathing, floating specks before the eyes, 
nausea, weariness and melancholy. The 
appetite returns, the blood is vitalized, and 
life which was heretofore a mere existence 
becomes a hearty, happy condition. 


Wife—“Why do you persist in boring 
us all by talking about the tariff?” 

Husband—“Simply because it is 
duty.” 
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Some New Books. 


Title. Author. ‘ 4 Price. 
Principals and Methods of Teaching ................ Boyer. Co., Phila. $1.50 
A Text: Book of Physics.........:........ ..Poynting and Thomson. * _ 
Letters of Walter Savage Landor................... Wheeler. “ as 
The Federation of the Trueblood. Houghton, Mifflin, & Co , Boston 1,00 
Confessions of an Opium-Kater... DeQuincey. Roycroft Sho}, Kast Aurora 
The Lesson of Popular Government.. .............. Bradfore. Macmillan Co., New York 400 
Burke’s Speech on sees Newsom [Ed.}. 
Piutarch’s Lives.—( Vols. I. and II.).......... North. 
In the Australian Bushs. .... Semon. 6.50 
Ten Orations of Harper and Gallup. American Book Company, N.Y. 1.30 
First Lessons in Linear Perspective................. Honey. Charles Scribner’s Sons, N.Y. —— 
If Were e MOR... puke Robertson. si ti) 
Ragmed Howelle, Harper & Brothers. 1.75 
Four American Naval Heroes..............sssesseees Beebe. Werner School Book Co., N. Y. 50 
TEACHERS’ RETIREMENT FUND. MISCELLANY. 


The Boston teachers’ retirement fund 
bill passed the Massachusetts senate. 
The proposed retirement fund is to con- 
sist in part of donations and legacies, and 
partly of amounts reserved from the sala- 
ries of teachers. This reservation of 
course, being under public supervision to 
secure uniformity, is a matter of compul- 
sion upon the teachers, and if old-age pen- 
sions are to become the rule in all occupa- 
tions, as the tendency of things in Ger- 
many, France, and England at present in- 
dicates, will possibly be supplemented by 
appropriations from the public purse. 
The teachers are not the only ones to be 
consulted, but the whole public are inter- 
ested. There is another bill before the 
legislature contemplating the retirement 
under pensions of all classes of municipal 
employees—being practically an extension 
of the school teachers’ bill, which is in 
effect a pension measure. 


NEW 


SUMMER COURSES IN 


YORK 


New York University has issued the an- 
nouncement of its fifth summer session, to 
be held at University Heights July 10 to 
August 18. The following groups of 
courses Will be offered by professors of the 
university: Mathematics, physics, chem- 
istry, biology, Latin, Greek, psychology, 
history, and Germanic languages. Over 
thirty courses will be given in all. Under 
certain conditions, work completed in the 
summer session will be accepted as count- 
ing towards a degree in the university col- 
lege or in the school of pedagogy. 

The university has placed the libraries, 
recitation halls, laboratories, dormitories, 
and athletic grounds of the college at the 
service of students taking. the summer 
courses. The extensive grounds of the 
university at University Heights are most 
beautifully situated in the northern part 
of New York City, twelve miles from the 
battery, overlooking the Harlem and Hud- 
son rivers and the palisades of the Hud- 
son. The location is certainly almost an 
ideal one for summer work. 


Attention of delegates and teachers who 
contemplate attending the National Edu- 
cational Association Convention at Los 
Angeles is called to the three routes of the 
Southern Pacific Company: Sunset route, 
via New Orleans, Ogden route, via Ogden, 
Utah, Shasta route, via Portland, Ore. 

Write for illustrated literature descrip- 
tive of these routes and places of interest 
in California. 

E. E. Currier, New England agent, 9 
State street, Boston. 

Edwin Hawley, assistant general traffic 
manager. 

L. H. Nutting, Eastern passenger agent, 
349 Broadway and 1 Battery place, New 


After trying for half a day to learn to 
ride his new bicycle, the slim-legged book- 
keeper carried it up to the attic and thrust 
it in among the cobwebs. ‘I shall have 
to charge that machine up to profit and 


loss,” he said, with a dismal sigh. “I 
never can make it balance.’’—Chicago 
Tribune. 


With the steady, persistent work that 
a pen is used and attacked by the acid 
found in most inks, it is a matter of won- 
der that a pen lasts so long. Well, that 
is one of the characteristics of Ester- 
brook’s pens. 


Rodbourn—‘My dear fellow, it is al- 
ways better to begin at the bottom of the 
ladder.” 

Chesney—‘‘Nonsense! How about 
when you are escaping from a fire?” 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the 
gums, allays all pains, cures wind colic, 
regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. Wins- 
low’s Soothing Syrup. 25 cents a bottle. 


“THE FORTUNE TELLER.” 


This new opera, presented by the Alice 
Nielsen Opera Company, is making a 
marked success at the Boston theatre. 


The libretto is the work of Harry B. 
Smith, and the music is by Victor Herbert, 
and is of a high standard. 

The opera is beautifully placed on the 
stage, and as a production is one of the 
most brilliant that comic opera has ever 
had in Boston. Miss Nielsen’s part suits 
her admirably, and she has ample oppor- 
tunity to display her dramatic ability and 
her clear soprano voice. She is supported 
by Richard Golden, Joseph Herbert, 
Joseph Cawthorn, and Eugene Cowles. 

On March 20 the Suburban Press Asso- 
ciation of New England witnessed a per- 
formance of this opera, by invitation of 

' Proprietor Eugene Tompkins and Man- 
ager Frank L. Perley, and its members are 
loud in their praises of the opera and Miss 
Nielsen. 


W@achers’ Agencies. 


F I to Wyoming without even making application certainly shows the advantage to a teacher of 
FROM ONTO belonging to a recommendation’ a Frank H. il. Roberts wrote on Sareh 13, 1899: 
ainly had an unusual experience. Registered March |, notified of recommendation March 5, and received 
Unis of election March 9, even before I had made application. I have just telegraphed President Smiley of the 
2kaP orsity of Wyoming my acceptance of assistant professorship of mathematics.” Whatarethe facts? On Feb. 
pk resident Smiley wrote to us, ee ae ne the man needed,and saying: “ I must have a picked man, the 
comncest that can be found for g1,200. * * he sooner TO right one, a is foot-loose and can come immedi- 
allthe’ secure him the better. _ If you know just the ately,so as to be with us during the spring term, 
po ie better. * * Lam coming a long ws for help, but I feel sure Ican trust you and that you will honestly 
enc eavor to meet oar wants, and if you can’t do it,you will say so. And if you do fill the bill this time, we shall be 
coming to you later.” We +. on March 3, saying of Mr. Roberts: “1 think this is just about the kind of man 
bn want,” and telling why. Though Mr. Roberts had just registered,as he says, it was a re-registration. We knew 
nim pretty well, had seen him at the National Association, and had been told personally of his character and 
his work by people whom we trust and who know him well; so we felt safe in sending him to WYOMING 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


TEACHERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 10! Auditorium Busing 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 4,700. Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without Pcsitions. 


Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y, 
Fourteenth year. Fills more positions in good 
The Albert schools than any other Weetern Agency. es. Central 
Teachers’ iness direct with employers, and candidates Music 
personally recommended, Calls for September Hall 
Agency now coming in. New Year-Book free. \ 9 
Agdress C. J. ALBERT, Manager. Chicago 


B. F. CLARK \ Ten years in Chicago. Per- || Pullman Bldg. 


TEACHERS’ manent clientage among the 
AGEWCY. best schools in the West....... Chicago. 


introduces to Colleges, 

MERICAN : : TEACHERS AGENCY Schools, and Pamntites 
and F R E Cc N superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governes &, “or 
every department of instruction; recommends zood schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-Futton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
Send to any of the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free: 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 


378 Wabash Ave., Chi 25 King St.. West, Toronto. 
730 Cooper Bldg., Denver. 420 Parrott Bldg., San Francisco, 


The PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY (arith Ave. New York 
The EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE. 7° Pisce 


HENRY SABIN, Proprietor,................ DES MOINES, IOWA. 


SYRACUSE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, x 


1041 32d St., Washir n. 
414 Century Bidg., Minneapolis. 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


with successful experience or special preparation for teaching wanted 
EACHERS for first-class positions. Write for information concerning the National 
Educational Bureau, and learn what we are doing for teachers in Pena 
sylvania and other States. Yourteen years experience. Address 

R. L. MYERS & CO., 122 and 124 Market St., HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA. 
vices of the oldest agency west of the Hudson. We are now makirg 
selections of first-class teachers —college and normal graduates — for 

positions ranging from $400 to $3,500. Manual free. 

PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, (6) Allentown, Pa. 

E. J. EDMANDS, MANAGER. 352 Washington Street. Boston. 
SEND FoR NEW Manvat. || New Headquarters {the most frequented by school officials 
The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 

F. B. SPAULDING, Manager. 
Over 3,000 positions filled,. ........SEND FOR MANUAL. 

ALBANY |EACHERS’ AGENCY 
Provides Schools of All Grades with Competent Teachers. 


seek a position, or a change at an increased salary, we offer you the ser- 
HOME TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
36 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON, 68 STATE ST., ALBANY, N.Y, 
| OFFICES W. DAvis, Manager. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions. 


Send stamp for illustrated booklet. HARLAN P, FRENCH, Proprietor, 
— = 24 State St, Albany, N. Y. 


At the End of Your Journey you will find 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


. The GRAND UNION HOTEL 
Fourth Ave. 41st and 42d Sts., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, NE W YORK. 


Central for shopp and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot tree 


Rooms, #1.O00 per Day and Upwards. 
8202008 


Entertaining 


SEND FOR A 


Boston Evening Transcript. 


No Sunday Edition 


Saturday Evening Transcript. | | 


Twenty or More Pages 
NoTES AND QUERIES, WOMEN’S CLUBS, LETTERS 
TO THE EpITOR, &c 


and Newsy 


SAMPLE COPY 


Wednesday Evening Transcript. 


LITERARY, PATRIOTIC ORDERS, GENEALOGICAL, 
WuHisT, AND OTHER FEATURES 


Weekly Transcript. 


Published Fridays 


Address BOSTON TRANSCRIPT CO., 324 Washington Street, Boston, Mass, 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AG ENCY. 


J offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTH- 
The South and W est WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 
CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


in that field. For full information write to 


aled facilities for placing teachers 
Winship We have unequaled fa p g 


; in every part of the country. 
Teachers 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
Agency. 


WM. F. JARVIS, 
SSS SES 


ALVIN F. PEASE. 
CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency | 5 
Oldest and best known in U.S. Kellogg S Bureau 
SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES, 


Established 1855. 
3 East 14th St.. New York. Established in 1889, 
Has filled hundreds of places. 


The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE teartiy. 


New England teachers wanted. 
OF BOSTON, 258 Washington S8t., } H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 


Recommends superior teachers. Our recommend. | 
No. 61 E. 9th St., New York. 
curing positions by sup- 


ations have weight with school officials. | 
TEACHERS! 
plying Colleges, Schools, 


The Colorado Teachers’ Agency, toto." 
and Families with Professors, Teachers. and Gov- 


FRED. DICK, Manager, ex-State Superintendent. 
INTERSTATE TEACH- 


Ww* can assist competent teachers to desirable posi. 
tions, and aid School Directors in the selection of | ernesses Free of Charge. 
| ERS ACENCY, 126 Washington St., Chicago. 
HEN WRITING toour advertisers, please 


AKRON, OHIO. 


We assist teachers in se- 


qualified teachers. 


AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


Teachers Wante 


(21st Year.) 8ST. Louis, Mo. mention the “ Journal of Educatiou,”’ 
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| Teachers Going Abroad 
The Latest and Best po WELL 10 SEOURE 
cation Touris 
| . ADDITION TO A Satchel Guide for the Va i t 
in Europe. 
| Pe dagogical By W. J. Rovre, Litt.D. Edition for 1899, carefully revised to date, both the text and 
a maps. A compact Itinerary of the British Isles, Belgium and Holland, Germany 
ee Lad and the Rhine, Switzerland, France, Austria, and Italy. With Maps of the British 
Liter atur eC. Isles, Continental Europe, Switzerland, Street Plans of London and Paris, Takles of 
a the Comparative Values of the United States and European Moneys, a Traveler's 
q Calendar of Ecclesiastical and Popular Festivals, Fairs, etc. 18mo, roan, flexible. 
BRIEF rv $1.50, met. 
id EXTRACTS. oO By SO, B Dr. Rolfe’s Satchel Guide covers the portions of Europe commonly visited by 
o) Ns oO o. = c. vacation tourists. It has grown steadily in popular favor. It has been tested and 
“The art of teaching = proved to contain just the information that tourists desire and to be thoroughly reliable. 
| should have its foundations By Sy Pe Sa5 Oo This book is peculiarly suited for use by teachers. Dr. Rolfe, from his experience 
in science.” =. as a teacher, knows what information is especially desired by teachers traveling in 
‘The indivi ® © Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
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